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Toryism AND Soctauism.—— Mr. Baumann has been 
taking Mr. Howorth to task for denouncing the Socialistic 
tendencies of modern Radicalism, According to Mr. Bau- 
mann, it is the Tory party, not the Radical party, which has 
always had the strongest sympathy with Socialism ; and if 
we glance back at the history of the two parties, there is a 
good deal to be said for his view, To the last generation of 


Radicals the State seemed to be nearest their ideal when it - 


was least active. They desired that as far as possible every 
man should be allowed to do what he pleased, and they 
looked with extreme jealousy on every attempt of the 
Government to check individual liberty. The Tories, on the 
contrary, held that there were classes who had not strength 
enough to defend themselves in the strife of free compe- 
tition, and that it was the duty of the State to protect these 
classes from social tyranny. Hence the enthusiasm with which 
many Tories supported the Factory Acts and similar measures, 
all of which were more or less distinctly Socialistic. Mr. 
Baumann, however, seems to be mistaken in supposing that 
the relations of parties are in this respect the same now as 
they were a generation ago. There are still, indeed, some 
Tories of the old way of thinking ; and there are also some 
Radicals who maintain the traditions of “the Manchester 
School.” But the majority of the Conservatives have appa- 
rently as little faith in Government interference as Mr. 
Cobden and Mr. Bright used to have, whereas the majority 
of the Radicals have acquired so decided a liking for the 
action of the State that in principle they are not very widely 
separated from the Social Democrats. We have here to do 
with questions which only in part coincide with officially 
recognised party distinctions. The various answers given to 
them spring from profound differences of thought and tem- 
perament, and may, by and by, render inevitable the grouping 
of politicians in wholly new ways. 


BaLFourisinc Pappy.——Whether Mr. Balfour ought to 
have spent his holidays in Ireland or not, he is undoubtedly 
doing right good work now that he has got there. By going 
among “ the finest pisantry on earth” without an escort, he 
gives them the best possible proof that he has their interests 
at heart. For there is not one of them but must know that 
an unpopular Irish Secretary always has need for protection. 
But Mr. Balfour gains something still more valuable than 
Irish respect by mixing freely with the people. He will 
have learnt, at first hand, the real truth about the alleged 
potato famine and its possible consequences. By collating 
one piece of evidence with another, and making due allow- 
ance for the “poor face” which the Irish peasant puts on 
whenever a possible benefactor comes his way, something 
like an accurate view of the situation may be arrived at. But 
it behoved this cheery pilgrim from Downing Street not only 
to diagnose the disease, but to provide a timely remedy. In 
large measure, the Irish Light Railways Act furnishes him with 
the means of placing remunerative employment at the disposal 
of the more congested areas, and it is quite clear that their 
inhabitants fully appreciate the boon. This relief, however, 
can only have temporary effect ; there must be extensive 
emigration later on, if a permanent cure is desired. Mr. 
Balfour recognises that eventuality quite clearly ; he sees, as 
every statesman must see, that what goes by the name of 
“congestion” is merely the inability of certain people to 
earn a living out of land which might possibly support half 
their number in a meagre way. If the western parts of 
Ireland were covered with a network of railways, famine 
would be as regular a sequel to the potato blight as it is at 
present. Even in the best years, when every crop turns 
out splendidly, the miserable soil only affords the scantiest 
living for its too-numerous tillers. Whenever, therefore, a 
failure-—either whole or partial—occurs, as in the present 
year, numbers of families find themselves brought face to 
face with the wolf at the door. The only real remedy for 
this wretched state of things is to thin out the population 
by transferring the superfluous units to some country where 
they will have more elbow-room. ss 


Housixne THE Poor.—-Farl Compton brought forward 
a scheme at Tuesday’s meeting of the London County 
Council for acquiring a tract of land between Bethnal Green 
and Shoreditch of about fifteen acres in extent. On this 
area there is living a population of nearly 6,000 persons’; the 
streets are narrow, many of the houses are dilapidated, and 
the death-rate is abnormally high. It is proposed that the 
County Council shall, under Cross’s Act, purchase this 
property, shall demolish the existing buildings, and shall 
erect improved dwellings, the total cost being calculated at 
about 300,0007. The further consideration of the project has 
been adjourned until next week, and it is to be hoped that 
before a final decision is reached it will be most carefully 
and dispassionately examined. Every one, of course, who 
has a spark of philanthropy in his breast desires that his 
fellow-townsmen should be decently and whole- 
lodged, just as Henri Quatre wished that every 
had a fowl in his pot. The difficulty lies 
in the accomplishment of these benevolent aspirations. 
This Bethnal Green area 18, 10 doubt, a typically 
bad one, but there are a thousand other spots in 
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London almost, if not equally, in need of improvement. 


If the County Council once starts on this philanthropic pd 
sade, where is it to stop, and who is to find the funds? For Le 
money must come out of the pockets of the ratepayers, ch 
are already heavily burdened. Then it is an unavoidable 
feature of the scheme that the first persons to benefit by it 
will be the owners of the property, who are certain to get 
for their shabby old houses a better price than they would in 
the open market. As for the disreputable part of the rest- 
dent population, they would assuredly not be accepted as 
tenants of the new dwellings, therefore they would be com- 
pelled to migrate elsewhere, and would gradually convert com- 
paratively respectable neighbourhoods into rowdy rookeries. 
As we have always maintained on this subject, the real diffi- 
culty is a moral difficulty, so that the disease 1s not radically 
curable by the agency of the architect or the builder. At the 
same time there are Acts of Parliament in existence which, if 
vigorously enforced, might do something to improve the 
health of this doleful district. If landlords were pulled up 
and sharply fined for every breach of sanitary laws, they 
would presently get rid of their more incorrigible tenants; 
while the remainder, if provided with whitewashed rooms, 
better drains, better water-supply, and improved domestic 


appliances of various kinds, would be tempted to live with 


some show of decency, for neither pigs nor human beings 
are really fond of dirt and discomfort. 


Tue DereaT oF M. Tricoupis.——In the interests of 
the Greeks themselves, it is greatly to be regretted that 


M. Tricoupis has been unable to pass triumphantly through © 


the ordeal of a General Election. Upun the whole, he has 
exercised his functions as Prime Minister prudently and 
firmly. There can be no doubt that personally he has 
sympathised strongly with the mass of his countrymen in 
their feeling regarding Crete. Nothing would have pleased 


him better, had circumstances been favourable, than to . 


make a resolute effort to snatch the island from the Turks, 
and to bring it into subjection to the Hellenic Crown. But 
he knew well’ that circumstances were as far as possible 
from being favourable. At the present moment, not one of 
the Great Powers desires to be involved in war, and all of 
them are, therefore, most anxious that there should be no 
stirring of smouldering fires in South-Eastern Europe. 
M. Tricoupis has seen this so clearly that he has steadily 
discouraged the warlike impulses of the Greeks, and has 
done his best to pave the way fora satisfactory temporary 
settlement of the Cretan difficulties. The electors have 


now proved that they have mistaken his caution for timidity, - 


and so M. Delyannis is to have an opportunity of showing 
what he can do to meet their wishes. The statesman who 
has been thus unexpectedly honoured probably feels con- 
siderably embarrassed by the confidence he has received, for 
he must recognise as clearly as M. Tricoupis that, in the 


present temper of Europe, it would be madness for Greece © 


to run the risk of a conflict with .Turkey. The pro- 
ceedings of M, Delyannis will be watched with very genuine 
anxiety. He is rash and wayward, and may not be strong 


enough to resist the popular movement which has secured . 


for him the defeat of his rival. If he adopts an adventurous 
policy, no one can tell to what far-reaching consequences his 
folly may lead, 


Stock ExcHANGE ScarRES.——There must be not a few 
City gentlemen who sleep all the sounder for the dreaded 
fortnightly settlement having passed off smoothly. At one 
time last week it seemed only too likely that this ordeal 
would strain the credit of some really great houses, The 
very air. was full of rumours of disaster, and irreverent lips 
scoffingly alluded to the difficulties of firms whose names 
they had been wont'to mention with the highest respect. It 
is possible that these prophets of evil would have been 
justified by the event but for the intervention of the great 
kings of finance. Influenced by the charity which begins at 
home, they came to the rescue of the “lame ducks,” and the 
crippled birds were set on their legs again. And so the 
“scare” did not end ina “crisis ” after all, while at the settle- 
ment all the talk was about how nicely the Stock Exchange 
had passed through its troubles. Is not this rejoicing a trifle 
premature? True, the account for tho rise, which had become 
so dangerously inflated all round, is largely reduced by the 
forced sales that have been going on. But the evil lies dee er 
than that ; if we want to get at its root we must dig deep oie 
into those financial mysteries which go to the floating of 
dubious foreign loans, gold mines, and industrial undertakings 
The outside public believe that when a concern succeeds s 
placing its share capital at the first offer, all difficulties are at 
an end. So they would be if all or the majority of the 
applications came from dond fide investors, as used to be the 
case. But during recent years a system has grown up which 
goes by the name of “underwriting.” Some financial house 
undertakes to place the whole issue, whether the ublie 
subscribe or not, in return for a handsome douceur, La “ 
some cases this practice has resulted in leaving fhe, Taian 
writer overloaded with unsaleable securities, When this 
gets about on ’Change, the knowing ones scent niischief in 
the air, and should money become Scarce, or an ther 
untoward circumstance occur, straightway a scare seis. te 
: a bad system altogether, often leading to the floating 8 
wee which otherwise would never have come 
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A CAUSE CELEBRE.——~— Murders, unfortunately, we 
common enough, but it is only occasionally that a murder 
possesses those peculiar elements of interest which rivet the 
public attention. Great excitement was aroused last Satur- 
day when it became known that a crime had been committed 
which seemed to indicate that the mysterious “Jack the 
Ripper ” had recommenced his atrocities in a new neighbour- 
hood; but the tide of curiosity rose far higher on Monday, 
when it was discovered that the horror was not of the 
“ Ripper” type, but was even more complicated and puzzling 
in its surroundings. The dreadful struggle in the Priory 
Street kitchen ; the deserted perambulator and the ghastly 
burden which it had contained ; the discovery of the body 
of the chief victim’s pretty little baby; all these incidents 
produced a profound impression; and the tragedy formed 
an absorbing subject of conversation among all classes. 
The interest, moreover, is greatly enhanced by the absence 
(at present) of any adequate motive to account for 
two such barbarous murders, especially the slaughter 
of the baby, which, except under the excitement of 
an overpowering desire for revenge (of which no proof 
thus far has been adduced), seems so purposelessly cruel. 
Then the relations between Mrs. Hogg and the woman 
who is charged with causing her death are strangely contra- 
dictory. Intimacy and repulsion are both suggested by the 
evidence hitherto given. We-mention these matters simply 
for the sake of showing that it is not a mere appetite for 
horrors which fascinates the public mind in such a case as 
this. Lastly, as the police are often heedlessly censured for 
not discovering the undiscoverabie, we are glad to note 
that the coroner’s jury warmly commended Inspector 
Bannister and his fellow-constables for their management of 
“the case. 

Aw Encusnu Acapemy or Letrrers.——Mr. Besant is 
strongly of opinion that there ought to be in England an 
Academy of Letters; and as he is a man of energy and 
resource, and often succeeds in very difficult enterprises, he 
will probably work hard for the attainment of the object 
which seems to him so important. It may be doubted 
whether.the idea is quite worthy of his enthusiasm. We do 
not, indeed, attach much weight to the objection that an 
Academy would tend to discourage young genius. Young 
genius is not so easily discouraged. It has always had a way 
of lifting up the heel against authority, and an Academy 
would provide it with many excellent opportunities for the 
free play of satirical fancy. As for the restraint which 
manifests itself in all really good writing, that does not come 
through the influence of respectable bodies like Academies. 
Mr. Matthew Arnold convinced himself that the French 
Academy had been a potent factor in the creation of 
the refinement and delicacy which mark the style of the 
best French authors. These qualities, however, have their 
root in some persistent characteristics of the French mind, 
and it is not at all certain that they would have been less 
prominent even if the Academy had never existed. If we 
turn to another side of the question, and ask whether an 
Academy would be likely to foster literature by raising the 
status of men of letters, we again find that Mr. Besant may 
be rather too sanguine in his anticipations. An Academy 
could add no fresh lustre to the fame of such a poet as Lord 
Tennyson or of such an historian as Mr. Freeman. It would 
be of service only to writers of the second rank, and there 
seems to be no very urgent reason why they should be raised 
to a position higher than that which their achievements 
would secure for them in the ordinary course. That an 
Academy would inevitably excite a good deal of jealousy and 
bitterness we know from the experience of our French 
neighbours. Grievances are not such rare phenomena that 
we should go out of our way to increase the supply. 


EmicRaTion Fraups.—~Is there any punishment too 
severe for the scoundrel who by specious lies induces 
ignorant peasants to break up. their homes and start for an 
imaginary Paradise beyond the Atlantic, after parting with 
their allto get there? It may be pretty safely assumed that 
the thousands of Austrian Poles who have thus been stripped 
bare by greedy schemers would make thiags unpleasantly 
warm for their plunderers if they could only lay hands on 
the inhuman wretches. Unhappily, discovery is rarely 
made until the swindlers have got away to some place of 
safety with their swag, and so it seems likely to prove in the 
‘present instance. Here in England, the game is still carried 
on to some extent, but ina much more cautious way. Our 
emigration diddlers rarely address their overtures to 
the working classes ; they aim at higher game in the persons 
of the younger sons of fairly-endowed families, “ What 
shall we do with our boys?” asks paterfamilias despairingly 
of the wife of his bosom. She is as much at a loss fora 
reply as he is himself; the young hopefuls would, she thinks, 
make excellent colonists, with their strong limbs, hatred of 
on Fi and voracious appetites, but how are they to get 
good start in the promised land? Quite easily, it appears. 
Hist is a kind gentleman offering—ia return for a paltry 
Premium of a hundred pounds or so—to receive the sons of 
= pana se, his splendid farm in Barataria, to give them 4 
tral s Practical training. in Baratarian agriculture, and 
Ty id a set them up as farmers on their own feet. 5 

Bm aigky Of Harry is appointed to make trial of this 


* Excelent Opening, and within a few months he either works 


his passage back to England, or adds another unit to the 
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substratum of some American city, For the splendid farm 
proved to be a rank humbug, while the agricultural training 
took the form of brutal language, every sort of hardship, and 
next to nothing to eat. Yet, although this vulgar fraud 
has been perpetrated a thousand times on British parents, 
the trade appears to go on as-briskly as ever, and, no 
doubt, as profitably. 


Tue New Graxp Juxcrion Ratway. ——The line 
hitherto known as the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln- 
shire, is about to apply to Parliament for powers to construct 
a new trunk line to London, and to obtain an independent 
metropolitan terminus. For want of this special road of 
their own, they have hitherto had the mortification to see 
the most lucrative portion of their traffic snapped up by the 
Great Northern and Midland Companies. Their London 
terminus is to be situated close to Lord’s Cricket Ground, 
and as, perforce, they will wish to obtain access to Central 
and Southern London, they can only do this by making use 
of the lines of the much-enduring Metropolitan Railway. 
This is the part of the scheme which is most inte- 
resting to Londoners. At present, what with the Great 
Northern and the Midland traffic in addition to its 
own, the Metropolitan Line, between King’s Cross and 
Moorgate Street, and also between Farringdon Street and 


Ludgate Hill, has already as much work as it can do; and 


that serious stoppages and accidents are so rare is a proof 
of the excellent organisation which prevails. But, it is to 
be hoped, whea the Grand Junction comes into the field as 
another competitor for the use of the Metropolitan rails, 
that at least one new and independent line of communica- 
tion between North London and the river will be made. 
A direct line from Charing Cross to Camden Town, uniting 
with all the other railways in its neighbourhood, has often 
been proposed ; and now, if the Grand Junction gets its 
Bill, some such improvement will be more urgently needed 
than ever. : 
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HE ANNUAL WINTER EXHIBITION of selected High 
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CLEOPATRA,” the new play by Messrs. Victorien Sardou and 
Emile Moreau, was produced at the Porte St. Martin Theatre on 
the evening of October 23rd. The first act opens at Tarsus, where 
Mark Antony has just condemned to death a number of the people 
who had revolted against Rome. 
make her submission. She presently arrives, Antony is soon 
captivated by the siren’s charms, he falls at her feet, pardons the 
rebels, and embarks with her for Alexandria, The incident of the 
landing is very beautifully represented, and Sarah Bernhardt, says 
the Zimes correspondent, never looked better than in this scene, 
dressed in 2 loose tunic, her complexion slightly bronzed, and her 
auburn hair falling thickly round her face, The next scene shows 
that Cleopatra has been taken in her own snare, At first merely 
pretending to love Antony, she now loves him in reality. Thus, 
when he refuses to go to Rome at the summons of Octavius, 
Cleopatra, anxious for his glory, urges him to go, yet sees his 
departure with despair: The third scene is laid at Memphis, with 
the Pyramids and Cleopatra's Needle in the background. Cleopatra 
has ‘been waiting. despondently for two months for Antoity's 
messenger. When he arrives she learns that Anton 
Octavia. 


message, “Arm your fleet and come to Actium.” Her rage is con- 
verted into joy. The marriage was evidently only a political 
device ; he has summoned her, and therefore he means to war 
against Octavius. Mad with pride and joy she prepares her fleet 
for the combat. Never has the actress displa al more grace and 
enthusiasm than in this act. We need not detail the remaining 
scenes of the drama. The part of Mark Antony was played by 
M. Ph. Garrfier. 


THE ‘GUARDS AT BERMUDA 


_ Lie sensible men, the Guards are doing the best with their 
enforced sojourn in a foreign clime and trying to make things as 
pleasant for themselves and those with whom their lot is cast as 
they well can. The conduct of the men is excellent, and the good 
people of Bermuda are at a loss to reconcile their present behaviour 
with the extraordinary reports of the doings in Wellington 
Barracks. All ranks are ready to aid in everything started in the 
way of sport, amusement, and charity. On two lovely moonlight 
nights, September 25th and 26th, a novel open-air entertainment, a 
sort of promenade concert, was organised to come off in the Happy 
Valley, at Hamilton. The performance was in aid of the Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Home, and was patronised by the Governor and Mrs. 


main features were the excellent playing of the string band of the 
Ist Leicestershire Regiment and the stirring music of the drums 
and fifes of the 2nd Battalion Grenadier Guards. An appreciative 
audience of over 2,000 people each night from all parts of the 
islands thronged for admittance, and went away delighted. The 
general verdict was that nothing so fine had ever been heard or seen 
before in Bermuda.—Mr. Richardson, of Hamilton, sends us photo- 
graphic views of the temporary stage erected for the occasion, and of 


. the Home for which the entertainment was given. ~ 


THE .MAYORS' BALL AT THE MANSION HOUSE 
NEARLY twelve hundred guests assembled at the Mansion House 


‘on Wednesday, last week, when, in accordance with custom, the 


Lord Mayor gave’ ball to the Mayors and Provosts of the United 
Kingdom, “with their ladies.” At nine o'clock the Lord Mayor, 


-who was dressed in his robes, and the Lady Mayoress, who wore a 


pink dress? trimmed with rich lace, and jamond ornaments, took 
up their position at the extreme end of the saloon, and there re- 
ceived their guests. Much interest was excited by the appearance 
of the Provost of Inverness in full Highland costume. Dancing, to 
the strains of the Coldstream Guards’ band, was begun soon after 
nine; and for the non-dancers, entertainment was provided by a 
couple of phonographs; while a supper of the traditional Mansion 
House type was served in the Old Ball-room. Thus a very 


. pleasant evening was spent ere the party broke up. 
FRENCH, AND GERMAN: 


THE -NEW -ENGLISH, 
MAGAZINE RIFLES 
See page 490 


He also sends for Cleopatra to. 


has married. . 

In her fury at the news, she spurns the messenger, 

beneath her feet. But then comes a carrier pigeon bearing the. 
’ 


It began with a musical extravaganza called Zhe” 
Rosebud of Stinging-Nettle Farm, and ended with “ Varieties.” The . 


’ Chure! 
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FRANZ HALS’ PORTRAIT OF A WOMAN 
See page 504 


“MODERN GOTHS.”” AT THE ALHAMBRA 


“GoTHs,” is, perhaps, rather too strong an expression. After 
all, the tourists who are seizing the opportunity of being photo- 
graphed with such an imposing “ background " as the famous Court 
of Lions affords are guilty of no very serious offence against that 
noble pile. And their punishment follows quickly. For which of 
their friends will be unable to suppress a smile of ridicule on seeing 
the portraits of “Pa” and “Emmy” and “ Maud” in such an 
incongruous situation. As for the young man, who appears to be 
the worst form of American “dude,” it does not much matter what 
he does, for he would look a brainless idiot anywhere. One 
wonders what the stately Spaniard with the eternal cigarette thinks 
of them all. Still it would be a good thing for the Alhambra and 
other historic buildings if the tourists who visited them never did 
anything worse than be photographed in them. It is when they 
take to chipping off mementos from stone and woodwork that they 
deserve the title of “ Goths.” : 


“AN AMATEUR MODEL” 


Our engraving of this clever picture by A. Weisz is published by 
cee of the Berlin Photographic Company, 43, New Bond 

treet. This picture is interesting, because the characters areso 
eminently natural; there is none of the straining after prettiness, 
which sometimes mars the sincerity of the art of our British 
painters—the little girl is just a tolerably comely, but not very 
age little peasant-girl ; while the artist and her friends are 


fairly nice-looking young ladies, but by no means paragons of 


loveliness, : 
“A DANCING LESSON” 


In his picture bearing the foregoing title, which was recently 
exhibited at the Institute, Mr. Grierson has successfully avoided the 
defect above mentioned. The young girl who, while doing her own 
steps, is at the same time instructing the poodle—most sagacious of 
ali the canine tribe in such an avocation—is precisely the sort of 
girl whom one sees in such-characters at fairs and races. The man 
—who may be her father, or possibly only her professional parent— 
has rather a refined face, by no means an uncommon phenomenon 
with such mummers, He quietly smokes his pipe, nurses his leg, 
and watches Mr. Poodle's laudable attempts to maintain an upright 
posture. 


LONDON IN 1616 AND 1890 
See page 508 
— 
CHURCH NEWS 


DEEP SYMPATHY with the Archbishop of Canterbury and Mrs. 
Benson has been aroused by the loss which they have sustained in 
the death of their elder daughter, Miss Mary Eleanor Benson. She 
had completed, on October roth, her twenty-seventh year, when, 
after a fortnight’s illness, she succumbed on Monday to an attack of 
diphtheria, It is understood that Mies Benson caught the disease 
when visiting on an errand of charity and mercy a sick employé of 
the Archbishop, members of whose family had been suffering from 
diphtheria. Miss Benson and her sister were well known in Croydon 
and Lambeth by their kindly attention to the suffering poor. The 
deceased lady frequently contributed to periodical papers on subjects 
connected with the social as well as the spiritual welfare of the 
humbler classes, and the Mineteenth Century for October contained 
an article by her on “ Domestic Service.” “In consequence of this 
domestic bereavement there will be a postponement of the Primate’s 
delivery of his decision in the Bishop of Lincoln’s case, which had 
been previously fixed for Friday, October 31st. 

THE CHURCH ASSOCIATION have addressed to the Bishop of 
London a rather pungent protest against his recent Reconciliation 
Service in St. Paul’s. The have been unable, they say, to find 
elsewhere than in the Canon Law of Rome any authorit ir such 2 
Service. During the last forty years four suicides had previously 
occurred in St, Paul’s, and they ask whether the Cathedral had 
been polluted ever since. - They conclude with expressing their 
inability to understand why a Cathedral should be polluted through 
the act of an irresponsible lunatic, while the Bishop publicly refuses 
to admit that any reparation is due for‘a more flagrant and con- 
tinuous violation in it of the Second Commandment, an obvious 


:zeference to Dr. Temple’s action, or inaction, in the matter of the 


far-famed reredos.—Dr. Tristram, Chancellor of the Diocese of 
London, has intimated through the Press that the Reconciliation Ser- 
vice was performed under his advice, given mainly on the ground 
that Bishop Gibson, in his “Codex,” a work of great recognised 
authority, referred to the holding of sucha service “as the proper 
and regular mode of proceeding in cases of pollution.” 

Tue CARDINAL NEWMAN MEMORIAL COMMITTEE, of which 
the Duke of Norfolk is Chairman, comprises not only a number of 
the more distinguished Roman Catholics of Great Britain, but 
several eminent persons not belonging to the Roman Communion, 
among them Lords Tennyson and Coleridge, Viscount Halifax, the 
Provost of Oriel, and the President of Trinity College, Oxford. 
The fund to be raised for the Memorial is to be devoted to the follaw- 
ing three objects, subscribers being at liberty to allot their subscrip- 
tion to any one or more of them; if they fail ta do so, the allotment to 
be made by the Committee :—(1), A statue of the Cardinal ; (2), 
A pecuniary provision for maintaining a high standard of education 
in the Oratory School which he founded at Edgbaston ; (3), The 

ao of the study of his works by an endowment of some 
ind, e* 

ST. CLEMENT DANES celebrated its Harvest Festival on Thursday, 
October 23rd, when the church was very prettily decorated with 
corn, fruit, and flowers, the anchor, particular emblem of the 
parish, being conspicuous among the numerous designs. The 
sermon was preached by the Archdeacon of London, and the 
musical portion of the service included an excellent rendering of 
the Hallelujah Chorus. On the following Sunday sermons were 
preached by Canons Benham and Elwyn. The preachers earnestly 
solicited harvest offerings for the 10,000 poor of the Clare Market 
and Drury Lane districts, and huge loaves of bread, afterwards to 
be distributed among them, were on view in the West Gallery. At 
all the services there were large congregations, 

MISCELLANEOUS.——-The London Gazeite of Tuesday announced 
that, in accordance with the recommendation of Her Majesty's 
Chapel Royal Commission, the Chapel Royal, Whitehall, is to be 

ermanently closed.— The receipts of the Church Congress a 
Full were 773/. 8s. 3a, and there was a balance of 2/ 115. rod, after 
payment of expenses. At Cardiff last hs there was a deficit, 
which had to be met by the guarantors, of 235/, and at Wakefield 
in 1881 of 1,240/—Besides his donation annually for four years to 
the London City Mission, mentioned in this column last week, Mr. 
F, C. Bevan has, in memory of his father, sent the Church Missionary 
society 1,000/,, the Colonial and Continental Society 1,000/,, and the 

‘astoral Aid Society 250%—By the death, on his seventy- 
third birthday, of the Rev. Philip S. Bagge, there is a vacancy in 
the rectory of Walpole St. Peter, of the annual value of 1,100/, and 
in the gift’ of the Crown. The population is a little more than . 
1,000.—The death at Bangalore, in his eighty-ninth year, is 
announced of the Rev. Edmund Marsden, Pastor of the Bangalore 
Baptist Church, after a residence of fifty-five years in India. 
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SIERRA LEONE 


SH#:RRA LEONE STREET SCENES—A 
MARRIAGE IN HIGH LIFE 
—_——_——_.-- 


A \MaRRIAGE procession in Sierra Leone is one of the 
quaintest street scenes imaginable. Fine clothes being the 


STREET SCENES~—“A MARRIAGE 


rule and horses the exception, all kinds of vehicles have to be 
pressed into the service of the ladies for the occasion, as in 
the illustration, where the bride heads the cor/ge in a bath- 
chair, the bridesmaids following in hammocks. The bride 
is accompanied by her father, and the bridesmaids are all well 
escorted also by black gentlemen on foot, who endeavour to 
conceal an expression of pleased importance beneath an 


IN HIGH LIFE”. 


affectation of being unaware ot the numbers of sympathetic 
spectators who have left their several occupations and line 
the footway to see them pass. It is marriage in high life ; 
there are no bare feet amongst the party, and they are all 
extremely “ European,” which makes the occasion one of 
‘special interest to the onlookers.—Our engraving is froma 
sketch by C, H. McFall. 


PERFORMANCE AT AN OPEN AIR “CAFE CHANTANT” IN AID OF THE SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ HOME 
TUE AMUSEMENTS OF THE GUARDS AT BERMUDA 


NOVEMBER I, 1899 
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LORD MAYOR TO THE MAYORS AND PROVOSTS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 


THE BALL AT THE MANSION HOUSE, GIVEN BY THE 
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THE ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN 
MAGAZINE RIFLES 


BY COLONEL W, MACKINNON (RETIRED) 


BEFORE describing the English, French, and German Magazine 
Rifles, of which illustrations are given, a few introductory remarks 
on the subject generally may be of interest to the non-professional 
reader. Any comparison of these arms, or other controversial 
matters, will be carefully avoided. 

' Arms of this description have, until lately, been indiscriminately 
termed “ repeating ” or “ magazine ;” it was, however, found neces- 
sary to establish a distinction, and the following classification has 
been adopted in England. Repeating. arms are those in which the 
cartridges are placed in a tube under the barrel, as in the French 
rifle, or in the butt, as in the Hotchkiss rifle. 
cartridge rests on the point of the bullet of the next, and explo- 
sions in the tube have occasionally occurred, owing to the jar of 
rapid firing, or of rough kendling of the rifle acting on an over- 
sensitive or projecting cap. It will be noticed also that the balance 
of the rifle must ‘be constantly altering as the cartridges are being 
expended, For these reasons, repeating rifles are. not favourably 
received in England, ‘ 

Magazine ritles are those which have detachable or fixed maga- 
zines, consisting of a rectangular-shaped metal box, in which the 
cartridges are placed, lying one upon another ; this magazine is 
either fixed in, or can be inserted into a corresponding slot or 
mortice in the action underneath, and just in front of the trigger- 
guard, or it is attachable to the side of the action. From this posi- 
tion of the magazine, the balance of the arm is maintained under 
“ circumstances. The English and German rifles are magazine 
rifles. 

The question of the adoption of a magazine rifle has long been 
under consideration in this country; but, until lately, it was not 
deemed of pressing importance. These arms are necessarily more 
complicated both in manufacture and in use, and, at the same time, 
more liable to injury, and more costly than single-loading rifles ; 
their greater rapidity of fire, their razson d’étre, ceases when the 
magazine is exhausted ; with single-loading their rate of fire is 
slower than that of a good single-loader. 
does not apply to the Minnlicher system adopted in Austria and 
Germany, in which all firing is from the magazine, as will be shown 
hereafter, : : 

Having already a powerful, accurate, simple rifle, capable of great 
rapidity of fire, cheap also both as regards itself and its cartridges, it 
was not thought advisable to abandon it for the problematical advan- 
tages ofa magazine rifle. Many officers of ripe experience in war have. 

rave doubts whether the practical value of magazine rifles will 

ulfil expectations. They would prefer to see the spirit of progress 

exerting itself in improving the single-loader, and in the direction of 
simplifying and lightening equipment, thus leading to greater 
activity and power of endurance of the soldier ; points which they 
consider of far higher importance than slightly increased rapidity of 
fire for only a few rounds at some “ supreme” moment, when, unless 
under an almost unattainable degree of discipline, it will in all pro- 
bability be. found that the magazine has already been expended. 
However, the moral effect of the possession of magazine rifles by 
one nation obliges their adoption by all, : 

Considering first the breech mechanism apart from the barrel. 
The objects to be attained in a military arm of any description are, 
the highest rate of fire consistent with strength, simplicity of con- 
struction and of manipulation, and cheapness. The necessity for 
strength is obvious, also of simplicity to enable the soldier to become 
quickly expert in its use, and to be able easily to clean and keep it 
in order; cheapness follows, for the cost of a rifle depends more on 
the: number of parts, and the number of operations through 
which each has to pass, than on the comparatively trifling price of 
materials, Every he must be machined, not only on account of 
cost, but owing to the imperative necessity of all the parts being 
interchangeable. The delay in commencing to’ manufacture’ a new 
rifle is caused by having in the first place to devise and construct 
the necessary tools and machines, The ordinary manufacturing 


price of a military. single-loader has been about 2/. I0s.; for every . 


two rifles issued there should be one in reserve. Applying these 
figures to the strength of armies, the reader will realise the serious 


considerations which attach to the cost of a rifle, and the grave - 


responsibility which is thrown upon a Government in introducing a 
new arm. ‘The question of cheapness applies in a far greater degree 
to ammunition, as will be explained further on. 

Turning to the barre) and cartridge. The important feature in the 
latest types of military rifles is the great reduction in the calibre 
and the introduction of smokeless powder. As jin the case of the 
adoption of magazine-rifles, so in this, the action of one Power 
obliges others to follow, notwithstanding the fact that the problem 
of a trustworthy cartridge for these new conditions, in themselves 
theoretically right, hus not yet been satisfactorily solved. 


We are probably as well informed and as far advanced in the . 


manufacture of smokeless powders as any other nation; but our 
requirements are more exacting than are those of Continental 
Powers. Our ammunition must be capable of being stored for 
years without deterioration in climates of extremes both of tem- 
perature and humidity. Our nitro-compounds (notably Sir Frederick 
Abel’s “cordite”), have, it is understood, successfully undergone 
laboratory tests; but no such artificial imitations of climates can 
supply the place of actual climatic influences during a sufficient 
period of time. Pending, then, the results of storage-trials, we are 
‘asing, as an explosive, pellets of compressed black powder, the rifle 
barrels being ready for smokeless powder when it can with con- 
fidence be substituted for black powder. ‘ 

We read of the great success of smokeless powder at the peace 


manceuvres of Continental armies; but it must be remembered - 


that all this firing is with blank ammunition ; the difficulty arises 
with the bullet. 

The construction and dimensions of the compound bullets used in 
all these rifles is similar. The English bullet has a diameter of 
about *3 of an inch, its length is about four diameters. It consists 
of a core of very slightly hardened lead inserted in a cover or 
thimble of an alloy of copper ani nickel, The rationale of this 
projectile ought, perhaps, to be touched upon—for the information, 
again, of the general reader. 

The energy or power of a projectile in motion to overcome resist- 
ance, whether of the air or of the object struck, depends far more 
on its velocity than on its weight. The lighter it is the greater 
will be its muzzle-velocity for a given charge, the smaller its cross 
area the less will be the resistance, always provided it is kept by its 
rotation point foremost. 

Sporting or express rifles are constructed on these principles ; 
they fire a short, light bullet, with very high muzzle-velocity, and 
with only sufficient rotation to keep it point foremost at short sport- 
ing distances. It-is formed so that it will not pass through an 
animal, but open out, and so expend its full energy on the object 
struck. For military rifles, however, long range is wanted, and for 
this weight is necessary to enable the bullet to maintain its velocity. 
Additional weight for any given calibre means additional length ; 
the greater the length the faster must be the rotation, the higher 
the pitch of rifling, to keep the bullet point foremost. And this 
again necessitates a hard metal covering to take the rifling, as lead, 
though hardened, would be too soft, and would “strip.” The 
bullet must be 2 sufficiently large mass of metal to be effective, and 


this mass must be o 
only high muzzle-veloc 


f such a form and material as will admit of not 
ity, but well-maintained velocity over long 


The base of each © 


This argument, however, ° 
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ranges, All these conditions are closely related to 
one can be touched without affecting the others. ‘ 

The calibre of about °3-inch appeared to Lebel to be the lowes 
which all these conditions would permit ; adopted first in France, it 
is now accepted by other nations. ; — 

The difficulty atzending the bullet (above hinted at) arises from 
the more than ordinary heat evolved in overcoming the ae 
friction between the bullet and the barrel, due not only to the high 
pitch of rifling—one turn in ten inches in the English rifle—but to 
a sort of adhesion (“seizing ” it is termed) of the’ two ee 
there being no intermediary lubrication, or even poker with the 
smokeless powder, to act as a lubricant, This heat not infr 
softens the leaden core, which, being separate from, not attac ed to, 
the covering, is liable to be set up towards the head of the bullet ; 
it has occurred that the lead has been driven through the thimble, 
leaving it in the barrel. 3 i : 

The cost of Martini-Henry ammunition is about ai, los, per 
thousand rounds. . With the present allowance af 200 rounds per 
man, the cost of practice-ammunition for 1,000 men is about 5004. 
annually. The ammunition for these magazine rifles must be more 
expensive ; supposing it to cost only Ios. more per thousand, there 
will follow an additional charge of 100/, annually for each 1,000 
men, Let the reader again apply figures to the strength of armies. 

The soldier now carries on service 80 rounds. An incidental 
advantage of the new cartridges is that they are very much lighter 
than the Martini-Henry cartridges; the soldier can, therefore, be 
expected to carry more ; and thus a great saving In the cost and 
trouble of carriage will be effected. In the Franco-German War, 
there was only one instance of a regiment firing’ in the day nearly 
80 rounds per man—as an average; of course, some fired many 
more, some less, In the Afghan War, the highest average expendi- 
ture in any single action was about 20 rounds per man. & 

What shall be said of the probable effects on strategy and tactics 
of these rifles, and of smokeless powder, which doubtless will 


each other ; no 


soon supersede black powder with artillery as well as with infantry? . 


Much has been written on conjecture: some picture the dismay 
caused by death arriving unexpectedly and without a trace of 
whence it was launched ; others foresee the confidence that soldiers 
will feel in the ability to attack without revealing their position ; 
tacticians study new formations; already we read of inventions, 
both in England and on the Continent, for creating a veil of smoke 
to conceal movements! Actual war alone can declare’ what changes 
must follow. Most probably it will be found that’ genius and 
daring, good leading and confident following, will still be hand- 
maids to Victory,as they always have been since history commenced 
to record war. : 

Reverting to our subject. These three rifles are all on the bolt 
system, which seems to adapt itself more readily than the block 
system to the requirements of a magazine arm. ; 

There is nothing specially novel in the breech actions of any of 


~ these rifles ; but the barrel of the German rifle introduces a distinct 


and important departure in construction. 

Tue Lee-METFORD ENGLISH RirLt.——The breech action is 
the invention of Mr. Lee, an American ; the barrel has Mr. Metford's 
rifling. The magazine, holding eight cartridges, is detachable, but 
secured from loss by a chain link. The rifle can be fired both as a 
single-loader and as a magazine rifle, though it will be used ordinarily 
as a single-loader, the magazine being reserved for emergencies when 
ordered. The cartridges in the magazine are continually pressed 
upwards by the folded wire spring. A “cut off” on the right of the 
body prevents the magazine coming into action till required. When 
the “cut off” is pulled out, the lower edge of the bolt engages the 
top edge of the uppermost cartridge in the magazine.and forces it 
into the chamber, and so on, till the magazine is exhausted. 

To load the magazine, whether it is in position on the rifle or 
detached, the cartridges have to be pressed into it one by one. 

As in the other rifles, the bolt contains the striking apparatus, 
and carries an extractor; it is protected from sand or dust by a 
‘dust-shield ” of sheet steel. . 

The rifle is provided with two sets of sights; one,:in the usual 
position on the barrel, graduated to 1,900 yards—these sights are of 
novel construction—the other set is for extreme range, and is placed 
on the left .of the stock. A wooden hand-guard is fixed over the 
breech end of the barrel to protect the hand when the barrel 
becomes hot.’ 

THE FrencH RIFLE.—The Lebel repeating rifle is an im- 
proved Gras repeating rifle, pattern 1885, in its turn a modification 
of the Kropatschek, which was adopted by the French Navy 
in 1878, : : 4 

The cartridges are placed end to end in atube under the barrel ; 
the tube will contain eight cartridges. It will be noticed that the 
points are flattened to lessen the chance of accidental explosion in 
the tube; 2 spiral spring presses them towards the breech, and 
they pass on to a trough in the action which lifts the cartridge into 

osition in front of the bolt. In loading the tube the cartridges 

ave to be pressed into itone byone. The bolt, containing the 
striking mechanism and furnished with an extractor, when drawn 
back first extracts the fired case of a previous round, whether loaded 
singly or from the magazine, then raises the trough with its 
cartridge ; when pushed’ forward it engages the cartridge, placing 
it in the chamber ready to be fired; the trough is depressed, 
receives a cartridge, and actuates a stop which arrests the passage 
of a second cartridge out of the tube. 

When the rifle is required as a single loader, the repeating 
mechanism can be put out of action by pressing forward a lever— 
shown in the drawing by a chequered head, : 

THe GERMAN MAGAZINE RIFLE has the Mannilicher system of 
breech action, adopted previously by Austria, but the barrel is ona 
new principle. This rifle has superseded the converted Mauser repeat- 


ing rifle. It is strongly made, and simple ; the parts are few, and - 


easily shaped in ordinary machines. The wholerifie can bestripped 
for purposes of repair or for cleaning, and be re-assembled by any 
soldier having ordinary skill, without risk of injury to the parts. 
The stock isin one piece, not seriously weakened by being too 
much cut away for the reception of the body, which is strong and 
solid, and does not project below the trigger guard, 

The ammunition is supplied in light metal frames or clips, each 
holding five rounds. The clip is dropped into the breech, and is 
held by a spring catch; another spring underneath prevents it 
from falling through so long as it contains any rounds. ‘This spring 
presses the cartridges upwards. The bolt, as in other actions 
contains the striking apparatus, and carries a strong extractor, 
easily replaced if broken. The bolt, when it is pushed forward, 
engages the cartridges one by one, pressing them into the chamber. 
The clip, when empty, drops out, and a fresh one is inserted, 

Thus all firing is through the magazine, the use of which will 


‘become habitual. The Germans, apparently, expect from a man 


under excitement only what is his habit. The barrel lies inside a 
light steel cylinder, a “ barrel jacket,” on which are fixed the sights ; 
it is screwed into the body, the barrel jacket being again screwed 
over it. There isan air space of about 1-16th of an inch between 
the two, and the true barrel passes freely through a thimble at the 
end of the barrel jacket, thus enabling it ‘to expand or contract 
The advantages claimed for this compound barrel are:— 
1. Protection from injury. 
2, Increased accuracy from the barre] having uniform vibration 
on firing, and freedom to expand as it becomes heated, 
‘ 3, ee to the hand when the inner barrel becomes oyer- 
eated. 
4. Clearer view of the sights when the barrel is hot, 


equently . 


‘of a Mulready envelope. 
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Such are the principal features of these new rifles ; to describe 
n full detail would occupy too much space, and be out of 
er intended to convey only a general idea of the 
who may be interested in it. 
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PEROR OF JAPAN proposes to make a European tour 
He has been recommended to try the Wiesbaden waters, 
e opportunity to visit the chief Western countries. 

1n CHINA just now are as common as herrings with 
the floods at Tientsin, the raised racecourse is 
he water swarms with whitebait. So the Chinese 
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inundated and t : 
ae ay all day filling baskets with the fish. 


i what different shape, was an ancient Persian game, 
soaring 10 #, pape? read before the Asiatic —— recently at 
Bombay. The Parsee author finds that Firdusi, the great Persian poet, 
described ' pat-ball, or ball-bat ” in an epic, and even further back the 
Pehlvi writers allude to the game under the title of “chupaan. 

Tue Convict BIRCHALL, now under sentence of death for the 
murder of Mr. Benwell in Canada, has written his autobiography, 
which will be published simultaneously in Toronto, New York, 
London, and Paris. The story contains Birchall’s version of his 
journey to the swamp near Eastwood, where Benwell’s body was 


found. . : ; 

Tue Ex-EMPEROR OF BRAZIL is translating “ The Arabian 
Nights” into Portuguese. “Amongst ore authors, the Queen of 
Roumania at Vienna on Monday read to a large literary and 
dramatic circle her five-act drama, Meister Narolly, which will be 

roduced at the Burg Theatre. It is founded on an old Roumanian 

egend. 

THE GROSVENOR GALLEY is now holding its last exhibition under 
the system superintended by Sir Coutts Lindsay during the last twelve 
years. These exhibitions have entailed such losses that the Gallery 
will now be handed over to the Grosvenor Club. However, the 
Club will allow numerous pictures to hang on the walls for sale, and 
as these works will be well seen at the Club receptions during the 
season it is hoped that many may find purchasers, 

AN INTERESTING MEMORIAL OF THE Recent PosTAtL JUBILEE 
has been issued by Messrs. Spink and Son, of Gracechurch Street. 
It isa handsomely-executed medal, bearing on one side a portrait 
of Her Majesty and a representation of the Jubilee Envelope, and 
on the other a likeness of Sir Rowland Hill and a representation 
Thus 1840 and 1890 are happily linked 
together, and the result reflects great credit on the designers and 
manufacturers. : 

“ Lovers’ STATIONERY” has been introduced among romantic 
circles in the United States. The paper is of a delicate pink, and 
the watermark consists of two hearts pierced by an arrow. At the 
bottom of the last page is a round blot about the size of a shilling 
—the “kissing-spot "where the writer presses his or her lips ana 
sends a loving salute to the receiver, who is bound to kiss the same 
spot. Athin coat of aromatic gum is laid on the kissing-spot, to 
express sweetness. _ 

AN “EIFFEL Tower” is being erected at Douglas, Isle of Man, 
where last week Lord Lathom laid the foundation-stone with full 
Masonic ceremonies. Originally the Tower was intended to serve 
only as an approach to the suspension bridge, but now a theatre, 
concert-hall, dancing-room, bazaar, and shops will occup j the six 
floors, an observatory being placed at the summit. The edifice will 
be as high as St, Paul’s, will cost 80,000/,, and may probably be 
finished by the summer of 1892. 

THE CHANNEL Bripct SCHEME has been altered again. After 


-the joint surveys made this summer by French and British steamers, 


M. Renaud-—the hydrographic engineer in command—proposes that 
a route should be taken a little farther north than the original plan. 
This new line would be shorter—so less expensive—and perfectly 
straight, with better foundation at a less depth, while it would be 
more protected from the wind. The surveys were very satisfactory 
respecting the solidity and stability of the hannel bed. 

THE WHOLESALE DESTRUCTION OF SEAFOWL on the British 
coasts is bad enough, but at the Antipodes the birds are in danger 
of disappearing altogether. In Great Britain the birds are shot 
either for sport or for utilising as personal ornament, while in New 
Zealand they are caught to boil down for their oil, Thus a number 
of leading colonials have petitioned the New Zealand Government 
for a Seafowl Protection Act, as the six million birds on the various 
islands will soon be exterminated unless some restrictions are 
enacted at once. 

WINTER HAS SET IN SEVERELY on the Continent. Heavy snow 
has fallen in Vienna, covering the trees still full of leaf from thz 
mild autumn ; similar falls have occurred in the Riesengebirge—the 
great mountain range dividing Bohemia and Silesia—snow is re- 
ported from the Lake of Geneva, while in the Tyrol sledges are 
being used. A cold snap prevails across the Atlantic, for round the 
shores of the Gulf of St. Lawrence the snowfall is the earliest 
known for twenty years, and has prevented the farmers from 
securing all their crops, The severe storms lately affecting the 
Dominion seaboard have travelled down to the United States, an 
as far south as Mexico, sweeping over the Southern and Eastern 
States with great severity, and being accompanied by earthquake 
shocks and meteoric displays, At home, in England, the first snow 
of the season appeared on Sunday, a slight shower occurring in 
London, while Yorkshire and the Peak District experienced sharp 
snowstorms. In Flintshire; also,.a tremendous fall ensued, Moel 
sre, the highest peak in the county, being covered several feet 

eep. ; 

Tue WEDDING TROUSSEAU OF PRINCESS VICTORIA OF PRUSSIA 
is nearly completed, ready for the marriage little more than a 
fortnight hence, Pink and red predominate amongst the dresse3, 
which aré ornamented with most costly artistic embroidery, true 
lovers’ knots being the favourite design. The Princess is also fond 
of furs and ‘feather trimming, having numerous boas and muffs, 
besides some half-dozen dainty little feather capes to wear in the 
evening. All her mantles are made in Berlin, together with the 
majority of her dresses, but some smart tailor-costumes, evening 
gowns, and dingerie date from England, while Paris supplies several 
graceful tea-gowns and full-dress toilettes. The underclothing is 
exquisitely fine, some made of China silk, and all trimmed with 
lace and ribbons. There are twelve dozen of each set of linen, 
marked with “V" and the Imperial Crown. Lace jichus and 
collarettes abound, each with a jewelled pin as fastening, and the 
sprays of flowers for the hair and dress-trimming are exquisitely 
natural ; witness a trail of honeysuckle supporting a jewelled butter- 
fly, a pink lily with a humming-bird perched in its cup, and a head- 
dress of ostrich plumes tearing a flight of miniature swallows. 
Butterflies are the Princess’s favourite emblem, so they appear as 
enamelled pins for the hair and ornaments of aed description. ° 
Artistic parasol-handles, buckles, clasps, and bands ; fans ainted or 
embroidered by the best artists of the day, sachets for gloves and 
handkerchiefs, trinkets for the dressing-table, the writing-desk and 
the work-basket, complete the elaborate wedding outfit, to say 
nothing of the presents of jewels pouring in upon the bride elect. 
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MR. GLADSTONE delivered in Edinburgh on Monday the last 
political address of his Midlothian visit, To make thin Salen 
to the Ministers of the Established Church of Scotland, he assured 
them that when Disestablishment came they would be dealt with 
_tenderly,” and their life interest in their stipends be respected. 
Elsewhere in his speech, mindful of the strong dislike with which 
Scotch Presbyterians of all communions regard the Church of 
Rome, he denounced the mission of Sir Lintorn Simmons to the 
Pope. He objected to all test questions at Parliamentary elections, 
except, of course, that of Home Rule for Ireland.. In an elaborate 
defence of himself and his followers against the charge of obstruction, 


he omitted any reference to the praises of a persistent and résolute | 


py of obstruction, sung by one of his most active lieutenants, Mr. 
abouchere. On Tuesday he visited some oil works near 


Calder, and dilated on the industrial and domestic value of - 


mineral oils as lubricants and illuminants, contrasting the 
price, from 3s. 6a. to §s. a pound, of the wax and sperm 
candles of his bachelor days, with that of the ordinary paraffin 
candles of to-day, sold for what Mr, Chevy Slyme would 
call “the ridiculously small sum” of §¢.2a pound. On Wednesday 
Mr. Gladstone visited Dundee and in his speech of thanks adverted 
to the M‘Kinley tariff, on which, he thought, too much stress 
ought not to be laid in this country, because raising prices in 
America meant diminution, and consequently while we were damni- 
fied in one of twenty markets we derived benefit in the other nine- 
teen from the diminished power of the United States to compete 
with us, After opening an Art Gallery, Mr. Gladstone was enter- 
tained at luncheon by the Provost. : 

Mr. HENRY JOHN Rosy, the new M.P. for the Eccles Division of 
Lancashire, was born in 1830, at Tamworth, where his father was 
a solicitor, From Bridgnorth Grammar School he proceeded to 
St. John's College, Cambridge, graduating in 1853 as Senior 
Classic, and becoming afterwards Fellow and Tutor of his College, 
and a University Examiner in Law, Classics, and Moral Science. 
Mr. Roby ‘has been an Under-Master of Dulwich College Upper 
School, Professor of Jurisprudence at University College, London, 
Secretary to the Schools Inquiry and Endowed Schoo! Commissions, 


MR.. HENRY JOHN ROBY, J.P. 
The New Member of Parliament for Eccles 


and for two years a member of the latter body. Having married in 
1861 a daughter of Mr. Peter Erman, he ultimately established 


himself at Manchester as a partner in what became the firm of 


Erman-and Roby, sewing-cotton manufacturers. He is the author 
of the well-known “Grammar of the Latin Language from Plautus 
to Suetonius" (1871-4), and his “Introduction to the Study of 
Justinian’s Digest, Containing an Account of Its Composition, &c. 7 
(1834), procured him the Degree of LL.D. from the University of 
Edinburgh.—Our portrait is from a photograph by Franz Baum, 
22, St. Ann’s Square, Manchester. 


IRELAND.——During his tour of inspection and of conferences’ 


with local authorities in the West of Ireland, Mr. Balfour has 
received a cotdial welcome from the population. By none more 
than by the Roman Catholic priests has gratitude been expresse1 
for his railway scheme, the execution of which will both give useful 
employment to numbers ak people during the winter and will be of 
permanent benefit to the distressed districts. In the course of a 
visit to the island of Achill he told the people that he would, at his 
own expense, complete the construction of the unfinished bridge 
between two parts of the island, an announcement which was 
received with loud applause and many demonstrations of gratitude. 
At Newport, the paris. priest, Father Grealy, said that Mr, Balfour 
was the greatest benefactor they had ever had, and that no Govern- 
ment in Europe could confer greater benefits on their people than 
the Irish Secretary was conferring on the people of Newport.—The 
London correspondent of the Co.ogne Gazette has sent ita report of 
a recent conversation with Mr. T, P. O'Connor, in which the Jatter 
told him that the Irish party would leave it entirely to the Govern- 
ment to deal with any distress in Ireland. That party's “only con- 
cern,” he said, *is to beat up money in America for political 
purposes.” He hoped that he, Mr. Dillon, and Mr. O'Brien 
would raise 100,000/, during their American tour. As soon as the 
purpose of the Irish triumvirate is achieved, they are, he added, 
to return home, “and then Dillonand O Brien will surrender them- 
selves to the British Executive.” 

Tue LONDON CounTy CoUNCIL at its usual weekly meeting 
on Tuesday received a report from its Parliamentary Committee on 
the steps taken in passing the London Streets (Removal of Gates) 
Bill. ‘This does not impose on the Council any compulsory exercise 
of its power to remove the gates or any limit of the time within 
which the Council, may exercise that power, and confers compen- 
sation only on the owners of the ee and not on the tenants, A 
debate arose on a motion of Earl Compton for the adoption of the 
report of the Honsing of the Working Classes Committee, which 
recommended the framing of @ cheap improvement scheme for 
dealing with the Boundary Street area, a dis‘rict so insanitary 
that two people die in it for one in other parts of. Bethnal Green. 
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THE REVISED SCHEME of the Docks Joint Committee, under 
which the men’s representatives will cease to be recognised as such, 
comes into operation on Monday next, November 3rd. The new 
arrangement of labour and wages formulated is so satisfactory that 
the number of applications for employment made by Union and 
Non-Union men is quite equal to the demand.—At a meeting of 
the Bristol Channel Committee of the Shipping Federation held 
on Tuesday at Cardiff, it was agreed, in view of a possible strike 
at that port, that on a signal being given, all ships in the Bristol 
Channel shall be laid up as they come in, light or with cargo, 
which of course is to be discharged. 

A MEMORIAL against what its framers consider te be the extrava- 
pant expenditure of the London School Board is being submitted 
for signature in every part of the metropolis, One item in this 
indictment is that while the expenditure for every scholar in 
London is 24. 19s. 834¢. annually, in Birmingham it is 22. 3s. 03¢¢., 
in Hull 1/4 9s. 8%¢., and in Liverpool 24 65. 63/d. A searching 
inquiry into the matters complained of is asked for. 


Our Oprruary includes the death, in his fifty-second year, the. 


result of an accident, of Colonel Sir Lumley Graham, fourth 


baronet, who distinguished himself, and lost an arm, in the Crimea,. 


was Private Secretary to the late Earl of Carnarvon when Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, and subsequently Lieutenant-Governor of 
Grenada ; in his forty-fourth year, of Lieutenant-Colonel the Hon. 
Cyril D, Fortescue, of the Coldstream Guards, grandson of the 
third Baron Fortescue, who took part in the Suakin Campaign ; of 
Mr, Clement Milward, a Bencher of the Middle Temple, of which 
he was Treasurer in 1880, who, called to the Bar in 1846, had 
a large practice both as leader of the Northern Circuit and before 
Parliamentary Committees when he retired in 1881; in his filty- 
ninth year, of Mr. John S. Mounsey, Registrar of the Diocese and 
Secretary to the Bishop of Carlisle; in his sixty-fourth year, of 
Mr. Edward C. Nicholson, the eminent practical chemist,the virtual 
founder of a firm which carried out successfully manufacturing 
processes so developed by him as to bestow in large measure 
on this country the high position held by it in the early days of 
the coal-tar industry ; in his filty-sixth year, of Dr. Thomas R. 
Armitage, who, with failing eyesight, relinquished his practice as 
a London physician, and devoted himself to improve the conditicn 
of the indigent blind, reorganising the Indigent Blind Visiting 
Society, and aiding in founding the Normal College for the Blind 
at Upper Norwood, of which he became one of the most staunch 
supporters, his benefactions to it in money alone amounting to 
nearly 40,000/.; in his seventy-fourth year, of Mr. John Hall, the 
newly-elected Prime Warden of the Fishmongers’ Company, and a 
large ship-owner ; in his seventy-third year, after a long illness, of 
Mr, Charles Edward Mudie, founder and chief proprietor of the 
celebrated Library which bears his name; and in his ninety-first 
yeam of Mr. Robert M‘Cormick, Deputy Inspector-General of 

ospitals and Fleets, who entered’ the Nay as a medical officer 


and rendered valuable services not only as chief medical officer, but - . 


as geologist and zoologist in Arctic, Antarctic, and other expedi- 
tions sent out by the Government. His plans to ascertain the fate 
of Sir John Franklin were, after five- years of delay, accepted by 
the Admiralty, and, having joined the expedition he, in an 
open boat, during tempestuous weather, determined the dis- 
puted question as to the opening between. Pang Bay and 
Jones’s Sound. In 1857 he was awarded the Arctic Medal, and 
having in 1865 been placed on the retired list, he received in 1876 
the Greenwich Hospital Pension, Among his works descriptive of 
nautical and scientific exploration was, * Round the World, with an 
Open-Boat Expedition, in the Forlorn lope, in Search of Franklin.” 
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WEATHER CHART . 
For THE WEEK ENDING TUESDAY, OCTOBER 28, 1890 
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ExriaNnariun.=—Lhe thick line shows the variations in the height of the 
barometer during the week ending Tuesday midnight (a8th ult.). ‘The fine line 
shows the shade temperature for the same interval, and gives the maximum and 
minimum readings for each day, with the (approximate) time at which they 
occurred; The information is furnished to us by the Meteorological Office. 

Remarks.——The weather during the early part of the past week was very 
dull, misty, and dry generally, but later on high Nortel inte accompanied 
by cold rain, hail, or snow set in over the whole of the nited Kingdom. At 
the commencement of the time pressure was highest over our Islands or their 
immediate neighbourhood, and lowest in the extreme North, with light 
Northerly breezes and dull misty weather, but little or no rain anywhere. After 
Thursday (23rd ult.) the anticyclone moved slowly Southwards, and the lowest 
readings were still reported from the extreme North, while the wind, which 
increased somewhat in strength, blew from the Westward South-West to North- 
West) very generally. The sky still remained very dull or cloudy, and by 
Saturday (asth ult.) rain had begun to fall in nearly all lp of the country. 
By Sunday morning (26th ult.) gradients for strong Northerly winds or gales 
were shown over the whole of the United Kingdom, and showers of cold rain, 
hail, or snow were reported from most places. Towards the close of the week 
the force of the wind gradually subsided, and although a good deal of mist or 
fog prevailed at times, the sky cleared in many parts of the country, and very 
sharp frost indeed for the time of year was experienced over a bes) large portion 
o° England. ‘Temperature was rather above the average during the greater part 
of the week, but at its close was considerably in deficit. The highest readings, 
which occurred during the early part of the period, reached or slightly exceeced 

° in different portions of the United Kingdom, while the lowest, which were 
reported quite at the close of the time fell to as low as 20° over Central England, 
and to 24° in London—extremely low values for the time of year. 

The barometer was highest Goss4 inches) on Wednesday (22nd ult.); lowest 
(29°44 inches) on Sunday (26th ult.) ; range 1°10 inch. f 

The temperature was highest (58°) on Friday (24th ult.) ; lowest (24°) on 
Tuesday (28th ult.) ; range 34°. i. 

Rain fell on twodays. “Total amount 0°38 inch, Greatest fall on any one 


day 0°34 inch on Saturday (25th ult.) 
———>——— 

CHRISTENING A RACEHORSE IN New ZEALAND was made the 
occasion of a grand ceremony lately in the Otago district. The 
owner invited numerous guests to assemble in the dining-hall of a 
neighbouring hotel, and the colt was ridden into the room, where a 
little child named the budding racer, -pouring champagne over its 
head, whilst the assembly cheered vociferously. However, the colt 
objected to the proceedings, He plunged about so that he upset the 
table, scattered all the preparations for the christening feast, and 
finally gave a severe kick in the face to one of the chief guests. 


491 
LIEUTENANT ROBERT RUNDALL SWINTON, 
KILLED IN ACTION WITH THE LUSHALS 


Lieut, SWINTON entered the Militia in 1880, and_was appointed 
to the Scottish Borderers commanded by Colonel G. Walker, and 
thence passed in 1882 (in the sixth place in order) into the Line, 
and was appointed to the 9th (Derbyshire) Regiment, with which 
he served at Gibraltar, in Alexandria, and at Lucknow. In 1885 he 
was admitted into the Bengal Staff Corps, and was appointed to the 
44th Gurkha L,I. in Assam, and afterwards to the 1gth Regiment 
at Ferozepore. He was made Adjutant of the 44th in 1886, and was 
actively engaged with them in Burmah, and at Manipur, and in the 
beginning of 1889 against the Chins. His last service, in which he 


LIEUTENANT R. R,. SWINTON 
Born 1860. Died, Sept. 26th, 1890 


met a soldier's death, was inSeptember. He was shot in action on the 
Dallasa River on the 26th, close to Changsil, which fort and Aijal 
he had been selected to relieve, in command of a force of Military 
Police, accompanied by Lieut. Tytler, Mr. Shuttleworth, and Surgeon 
Whitchurch—a difficult and dangerous service up a rapid and narrow 
river, having jungly and precipitous banks. 

Lieut. Swinton bore a Medal and Khedive’s Star for Egypt, and 
a medal, with clasp, for the Burmese Expedition, He was born in 
1860, and educated at Woodcote House, Windlesham, and at Hailey- 
bury, He now lies in Changsil.—-Our portrait is from a photograph 
by Vonilgl, 125, Gloucester Road, Queen's Gate, S.W. 


—— 


TiceRs IN INDIA have increased considerably of late. So many 
formalities and obstacles are encountered nowadays by sportsmen 
wishing to hunt big game, that tiger-shooting is not so frequent as 
of yore, and the creatures multiply and flourish in proportion. 


THE REPORTED VANDALISM AT THE PYRAMIDS proves to be 
much exaggerated. Instead of the great monuments being destroyed 
for building material, the loose stones at the base alone are being 
removed in order to display the Pyramids to better advantage. The 
Ghizeh Museum authorities superintend the work, : 

A TAX oN TITLES has been proposed by a French Radical 
Deputy who wishes to improve the national finances through “ the 
vanity of his countrymen.” He suggests that persons claiming the 
particle de” should pay 20/. annually, Barons 200/, Counts 800/, 
Dukes8,o00/., and Princes, addressed as Highness, 10,coo/. per annum. 
If the wives share the title, fifty per cent. extra would be exacted, 
with an additional twenty-five per cent. for each child inheriting a 
title, Moreover, if a nobleman adds the name of a town or village 
to his title he would pay that town the same sum as he contributes 
to the State. 5 

Docrors IN Russia will be forced to charge their visits accord- 
ing to a regular fixed tariff, if the present law before the Imperial 
Council is passed. According to this measure, patients will be 
divided into three classes—landowners, capitalists, rich merchants, 
manufacturers, and the officials of the six highest grades coming 
under Class I, ; minor officials, emp/oyds of private firms, second-rate 
merchants, and persons possessing a certain income forming Class 
II. ; while Class III. takes in all the rest of the population. Medical 
fees will be rated in proportion tothe class of the patient, varying 
from 2s. 2d, a visit in Class I. to Is. in Class III., while 50 per cent. 
extra is to be allowed for night visits. 

THE POPE IS PREPARING for his Episcopal Jubilee in 1893, 
and, despite his eighty years, seems to feel no doubts about living 
until the anniversary.. A special committee will organise the festivi- 
ties, pilgrimages will come to Rome from all parts of the world, 
while the faithful, besides doubling Peter’s Pence, are to be invited 
to make a special offering to erect a hospital, school, or some great 
institution, named after Leo XIII. Though in good health, the 
Pope spares himself as much fatigue as possible. Formerly when 
he gave audience, he walked past his visitors and spoke to each 

erson, but now he sits on his throne whilst the devotees kneel 
efore him in turn. Every morning he celebrates Mass in a large 
apartment near the Throne-Room, fitted up as a chapel, and when 
his own Service is finished’ he hearsa second Mass said by one of 
his chaplains, : 

THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS IN THE REGENT’S PARK now 
contain several interesting new inmates. There is the rare “ bee- 
eater” in the insect house--a beautiful bird which has only been 
seen in England some thirty times within this century. It pinches 
the humble bees before swallowing its prey. Another scarce bird is 
the “horned screamer” from tropical America, the sole living 
specimen seen in the Gardens for nearly forty years. A fine young 

air of grizzlies have been brought over from the Missouri Brakes, 
ontana, thus making the Society’s collection of bears nearly com- 
plete, And the female “Speke’s antelope” (7ragelaphus spehii) is 


‘ speciaily attractive as the first specimen reaching Europe alive. 


he breed is found only in the reed-beds of the Central African 
lakes, and the present example was caught in the swamps of Lake 
Ngami. To suit its habitat, the water kudu "—as the Boers call it— 
has long extended toes, and can scarcely move on a hard surface, 
$> its quarters in the Zoo are floored with peat earth, and provided 
with a water-tank, 
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FRENCH AND GERMAN 
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MEssrs. MARSHALL, 


Quentin has composed the admirable music, will take foremost 
rank oe le music of the season. Most attractive of the group 
is “Gondoliers,” a barcarolle with obbligato accompaniments for 
violin, ‘cello, and flute, words by A. Horspool. “ Mother, Good 
Night,” is a pathetic poem by Laurence Fane.“ Last on the Roll,” 
oe by Arthur Binnie, is a melancholy episode of military life.— 
Lennox and Cecil Winn, would be a really pretty song but for the 
reiteration of “Oh!” which borders on the indicus Be guitar 
is one of the favourite instruments of the season, chiefly on account 
of the facility with which it may be mastered. Guitarists will give 
a hearty welcome to “ Pierrot,” an album of popular contralto songs, 
with accompaniments for the guitar arranged by F. Giacomo.—A 
mulium in parvo of useful instruction is “Standard Viola Tutor,” 
by Basil Althaus. A student with ordinary ability 
may learn to play faiily well: from this_ clever 
work.—Vour albums of the Philharmonic Edition 
published by this firm, are noteworthy examples 
of clear and legible printing. They are respec- 
tively, “Favourite Airs from Elijah” (Mendels- 
sohn), for violin and piano, a very useful addition 
to the Sunday music at home ;— A Midsummer 
Night's Dream” (Mendelssohn), arranged as a 
piano solo, will prove equally interesting as the 
above for secular occasions; in this collection we 
have the overture, scherzo, notturno; wedding 
march, and intermezzo; “Favourite Airs- from 
Balfe’s Bohemian Girl,” easily arranged by G, 
Manfeldt for mandoline and piano; and * The 
Abbey Voluntaries ” for the organ, harmonium, or 
American organ (Vol. XIII), by W. G. Wood, 
an easy collection of sacie| and secular composi- 
tions. — Three bright and pleasing after-dinner 
pianoforte pieces are, “Tarantelle in C minor,” 
by Arthur T. M‘Evoy; “ March of the Pensioners,” 
by Edward St. Quentin; and “Polish Country — 
Dance,” by Ivan Tchakoff—A very charming 
portrait of Miss Fortescue will draw admiring 
attention to “A Dream of May Valse,” by Josef 
Meissler ; this is one of his latest and best dance 
compositions.—A meet companion for the above is 
“Sweetest and Dearest Waltz,” by Florence Fare. 
—Nos. 220 and 221 of Marshall's “ Philharmonic 
Edition” arc ‘The Birthday Ball,” an album of 
famous dances, very easily arranged and_ fingered 
for children, by Edward St. Quentin, which will 
delight the little folks, and “The Bohemian 
Waltz Album,” which contains seven well-known 
and popular waltzes by favourite composers. 
MISCELLANEOUS, “Album of Six Songs,” 
composed by Henry J. Wood, contains some 
pleasing songs of average merit. Most attractive of 
the group is “Flower, Thou Resemblest,” poetry 
by Heine, who has also supplied the words * The 
Sea Hath Its Pearls,’ one of his most tender 
poems; “Every Morning Rise I Crying;” and 
“ When on My Couch I’m Lying ;” the remaining 
two are “Tell Me, Ye Shepherds” and “ The 
Dying Child,” words by Miss Landon (Messrs. 
Weekes and Co.).—The children of the nineteenth 
century are certainly well cared for as far as 
amusements are concerned, their studies being ‘ 
made easy in more ways than one; for example, 
“ Action Songs,” which are usel in most schools, combine 
exercise and play, and at the same time teach whilst . they 
amuse the young people. ‘Golden Boat” consists of twelve 
descriptive ‘songs with appropriate actions, A very interesting 
account of the origin of these action-songs is given in the introduc- 
tion. We can cordially commend this fascinating little work to all 
mothers, governesses, and nurses, who will surely find in it a means 
of amusing the children for hours together in the long, cold, winter 
-afternoons.~“ Queen Anne Fan Song,” an action-song for school 
concerts, is intended for children of medium age, written and com- 
posed by A. J. Foxweli and C, Hutchins ewis ; there are full 
directions given for the performance of this very graceful dance, the 
success of which much aspen upon the skilful handling of the 
fans. At a breaking-up sc 
a very good effect (Messrs. J. Curwen and Sons). 


_————@-—___—-. 


RECENT POETRY AND VERSE 


Mr. Joun Dennis, author of ‘ Studies in English Literature,” 
has edited a selection of ‘Aubrey De Vere’s Poems” (Cassell). 
The editor is warmly eulogistic of the ports and his disinterested 
admiration is calculated to arouse sympathy. We gather that Mr. 
De Vere has not yet been appreciated as he deserves. “Our love 
of his poetry,” observes the editor, “is rarely love at first sight.” 
From this it is to be inferred that it was only after reading the poet 
many times Mr. Dennis wrote his preface. Mr. De Vere “resembles 
the Laureate in mastery of language, in vividness of perception, 
and in freedom from eccentricity.” As if this were not praise 
enough, the editor goes on to add :—“ His sonnets may vie 
with the sweetest and subtlest sonnets of the century; his odes 
have the ‘pride and ample pinion’ of a singer who, on rising 
to his heaven of invention, has left the earth far bencath 
him.”. Fearful that he has not said enough warm words of 
commendation, he quotes from a critic who lays on the butter with 
as much unction, if more restraint, than himself. Then we come to 
the selections. A good deal of Mr. de Vere’s verse is light and 


graceful enough, neither better nor worse than that of the average - 


third-rate versifier, with a cultivated taste, and some small measure 
of imagination. Indeed, some of his work is so respectable that we 
could wish that he had edited his editor, though perhaps that gen- 
tleman took accurate measure of the poet and his requirements. 
We quote three stanzas from a poem cn Chaucer, which seems as 


good as anything else in what 
logy ° :— 


In Spring, when the breast of the lime-grove gathers 
Tis roseate cloud ; when the flushed streams sing, 

Aad the mavis tricks her in payer feathers, : 
Read Chaucer then ; for Chaucer is Spring! 


On lonely evenings in dull Novembers, 
When rills run choked under skies of lead, 
And on forest hearths ike year's last embers, 
Wind-heaped and glowing, lie, yellow and red ; 


Read Chaucer stil! In his ivied beaker, 
With knights and woorl-gods and saints embossed, 
Spring hides her head till the wintry breaker 
"Thunders ne more on the far-off coast. 


. Year,” 
Three songs, for which Edward St- 


olden Threshold,” written and composed by Lindsay © 


ool party this action-song would make . 


fr, Dennis dubs “this Antho- 
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A neat little pocket volume is “Carmen Macaronicum ” (Gilbert 
and Rivington), a collection of extricts from foreign and ancient 
literature, with translations by Mr. John W. Mollett, B.A. Nume- 
rous examples are here given of the German ‘ Minnegesang,” 
which flourished from A.D. 1150 to 1300, Mr. Mollett groups his 
selections under the headings “ Nature” and “Social Life,” both, 
however, having reference to his second title, “Seasons of the 
‘ He has certainly culled many pretty things in his excur- 
sions into a poetical literature not too familiar to the mass of even 
cultivated readers. 2.4 

We..have .also received,-from Messrs, Bickers. and. Son, - Mr. 


William Spink’s “The Autocraf in the Green Room; with a Play 


aiter Oshello.” 
ee 


OF A CHIMNEY NEAR 
FLORENCE 


_ Tuts chimney belonged to a furnace built by Mr. Trewhella, who 
is constructing part of the raHway between Faenza and Florence, 
for the manufacture of bricks. 
made there, principally to line a tunnel three miles long through 


DESTRUCTION 


the Apeunines; but as bricks were no. longer wanted in that locality | 


Five millions of bricks have been ~ 
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self during his service “with the colours,” we, unfortunately, have 
no particulars, All we know is, that “ Billy” of the 2nd Welsh 
has gone the way of all flesh, and that his death is regretted by the 
whole battalion, froni the Colonel down to the smallest drum-boy. 

The British soldier has a great love for “regimental pets,” and 
there are few corps in Her Majesty's Army which do not possess a 
four-footed favourite, though in some corps these favourites take a 
more prominent position than in others. 

The 66th (2nd Royal Berks) had a famous dog, which was pre- 
sent with the regiment at Maiwand, of which “ fated field of strife” 
he was one: of the few survivors. “Bob” was decorated with 2 
medal, and we believe that his remains—alas! he has joined the 
“ great majority "were stuffed, and now have a resting-place in 
the officers’ mess, ° : 

Another corps which possesses a highly-prized -pet is the 2nd 
Battalion of the Derbyshire Regiment—late-the 95th Derbyshire. 

It was on March 30th, 1858,-that Major and Brevet Lieutenant- 
Colonel Raines of the 93th Foot led the third assqulting column at 
the capture of Kotah, an important fortified city of Rajpootana. 
‘The assault had proved successful; Kotah was taken, and the sth, 
under Raines, were engaged in clearing the streets, when a private 
of the Grenadier company noticed a fine black ram tethered in a 


> garden—a splendid animal, with enormous curved horns, one, in 


fact, of the famous breed. of Rajpootana “ fighting- 
rams.” Colonel Raines’s attention being drawn to 
this ram, it’struck him how very well it would look 


BLOWING UP OF A CHIMNEY NEAR FLORENCE 
From an Instantaneous Photograph 


jt was decided to demolish the furnace and chimney by means of 
dynamite. . The masonry was mined in half-a-dozen places, and 
four pounds of dynamite placed in the excavations. At the explo- 
sion of the fifth shot the chimney fell, and was broken into frag- 
ments ere reaching the ground,—Our illustration is from a photo- 
graph by Mr. E. Thrupp, 10, Via di Robbia, Florence. 

—_— 


REGIMENTAL “PETS” 


AMONGST the numerous deaths which have lately taken place, 
itis our melancholy duty to record one of which no notice has 
appeared in the obituary columns of the daily papers—the death 
ot “Billy,” the goat belonging to the 2nd Battalion of the Welsh 
Regiment, formerly the Goth South Lincolnshire. ie 

“Billy” died at Cork, where the 2nd Welsh are now stationed, 


GOAT, LATELY DECEASED, 
_ Belonging to the and,Battalion Welsh Regiment 


Of “Billy's” history, of his pedigree, of the circumstances which 
led to his being adopted as the regimental pet of the “Qld 
Agamemnons,”* and of the manner in which he comported him- 


A detachment of the 69h South Lincoinshire Regiment served as Marines on 


: board the Agamemnon, under Nelson ; hence the soubriquet “ Old Agamemnons.” 


There was also a detachment of the 69th on Nelson's sh:p (Captain) at the battle of 
St. Vincent (14th Feb., 1797), when one of their number, Private Matthew Stevens, 
was the first man to board the Spanish three-decker San Nicolas, 


. authors. 


marching at the head of the 95th, so, as there was 
no actual fighting going on at that moment, he 
ordered the Grenadier to take possession of it. 
The Grenadier gladly obeyed, and thus the 95th 
acquired this handsome representation of their 
regimental badge (the ‘Derby Ram”); for the 
ram proved a willing prisoner, and showed no dis- 
position to resent its compulsory enlistment into 
Her Majesty's service. : 

The 93th highly approved of their prize, and 

forthwith dubbed him “Derby I.” ‘ Derby ” sub- 

accompanied the regiment throughout the 
Central Indian campaign, marching with the head- 
quarters upwards of 3,000 miles. When_ the 
Mutiny was crushed and peace restored to India, 
the ladies of the g5th made “ Derby” a handsome 
scarlet body-cloth, embroidered in floss-silk with 
the “honours,” &c., of the corps.: ‘ Derby I.” met 
with his death in 1863, when he was drowned in a 
well at Hydrabad, Since his installation the 9sth 
have never been without 2 ram to head the regi- 
ment on grand occasions. oh ye 

Besides goats, dogs, and rams, there may be found 
in the list of regimental pets deer, sheep, donkeys, 
camels, and even leopards and tigers; but pro- 
bably the “pets best known to the general 
public are the famous goats of the Royal Welsh 
Fusiliers, The Welsh Fusiliers are a very ancient 
corps. They were embodied in 1689, and it was, 
we believe, at an early period of their existence 
that the custom of having a goat, with a shield 
and garlands on its horns, to march at the 
head of the drums, first obtained. Grose, in his 
“Military Antiquities,” mentions the custom, as 
follows :-— 

“The Royal Regiment of Welsh Fusiliers has 
the privileged honour ‘of passing in review pre- 
ceded by a goat with gilded: horns, and adorned 
with ringlets of flovers; and although this may 
not come immediately under the :denomination of 
a reward for merit, yet the corps values itself 
much on the ancientness of the custom. 

“Every 1st of March, bein the anniversary of 
their tutelar saint, David, the officers give a splendid 
entertainment to all their Welsh brethren; and 
5 after the cloth is taken away a bumper is filled 
round to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, whose :healthis always 
drunk the first on that day; the band playing the old tune of 
‘The Noble Race of Shenkin,’ when a handsome drummer-boy, 
elegantly dressed, mounted on the goat, richly comparisoned for 
the occasion, is led thrice round the table in procession by the 
drum-major. ; ; Lae 

“it happened in 1775, in Boston, that the animal gave such a 
spring from the’ floor, that he dropped his rider upon the table, and 


‘then, bounding over the heads of some officers, he ran to the 


barracks with all his trappings, to the no small joy of the garrison.” 

Donkin, another military writer of the last century, also gives an 
account of the 23rd’s famous goat, but his version of the above 
episode is somewhat different; for he states that the unfortunate 
drummer was killed, and that the practice of mounting the goat 


during his triumphant march round the mess-table was, in conse- 


quence, discontinued. 


The same goat which threw the drummer accompanied the regi- 
ment into action at Bunker's Hill, when the Welsh Fusiliers had all 
their officers, except ome, placed hors de combat. To quote an 
American novelist (Fennimore Cooper), who gives an account of 
that fratricidal battle—in which vee 

The son and father loosed mild Nature’s tics, 

; i And by a brother's hand a brother dies, 

“the Welsh Fusiliers had hardly ‘men enough. left to saddle their 
goat..... The corps was distinguished alike for its courage and 
its losses” (Lionel Lincoln). What became of the Bunker’s Hill 
Goat we do not know ; nor can we say how many successors he had 
between the years 1775 and 1844. In the latter year, the tien 
regimental goat died, and, to compensate the 23rd for its loss, Her 
Majesty presented the regiment with two of the finest goats 
belonging to a flock—the gift of the Shah of Persia—in Windsor 
Park. 3 

Since that date, the Queen has continued to supply the Royal 
Welsh Fusiliers with poats as occasion has eeqntee, “ Billy "— 
“Her Majesty's Goat,” as he is styled—bears between his horns 4 
handsome silver shield, or “ frontlet,” surrounded by the Prince of 
Wales's plume and motto, with the inscription :-— The Gift of 
Her Majest gue Victoria to the Royal Welsh Fusiliers. 
A.D.,. Mbcccs LVI, Duwa Cadwo y Frenhines.” 

« Billy” always marches at the head of his battalion, alongside 
of the drum-major. 
N. J. PERcy GRovEs, 

Late 27th Inniskillings. 


_—_ 


M. Ernest RENAN, the eminent French writer, is in very 
delicate health, suffering severely from rheumatic gout. 

QuEEN NATALIE OF SERVIA has joined the ranks of Royal 
She is writing her autobiography, but with a political 
purpose, for she intends to place her memoirs before the Skupts- 


- china in support ofa petition for the acknowledgement of her rights 


as Queen-Mother. 

THe END OF THE ALPINE CLIMBING SEASON is sure to pro- 
duce some accident. ‘Two tourists who attempted to ascend the 
Sentis—the highest peak in Canton Appenzell—have been lost ina 
snowstorm, and a relief party has started in search. Speaking of 
the mountains, 20,000 tourists visited Chamounix this summer, 
including 5,000 English. 
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“PORTRAIT OF A WOMAN” 
FROM THE PICTURE BY FRANZ ILALS, IN THE LOUVRE MUSEUM AT PARIS 
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AUTHOR OF “MEHALAH,” “JOHN HERRING” “CourT RoyAat,” 


CIIAPTER XXXVIII. 
ON THE ROAD 


Fox Crymes walked on towards Hall with Bessie. He could 
not well leave her to take the rest of her course alone, alter the old 
man, her father, had ridden past, forgetting her, and leaving her to 
make her way home without him. They therefore walked on 
together, speaking at intervals and disconnectedly to each other, 
Bessie feeling the irksomeness of her position, and he unwilling 
further to jeopardise his suit by pressing iton her any more. He 
had said what was sufficient, and he left the father to use pressure to 
force her to comply with his wishes. 

The two had not, however, proceeded more than a mile before 
they saw Squire Cleverdon riding back to meet them. He had 
recalled his promise before he reached home, and then remembered 
having passed two persons whom he did not particularly observe, 
but whom he concluded were his daughter and Fox. 

The first impression he had received from Anthony’s conduct was 
that he put the offer from him altogether; and yet, on further con- 
sideration, he persuaded himself that he had been mistaken. Had 
Anthony finally decided to rejec. his offer, why had he not said so in 
words? The old man’s nature was coarse—he could not understand 
the struggles of a generous mind and resistance to mean motives. 
Anthony had not spoken, because he.did not choose to speak before 
Julian, because he thought it seemly to affect difficulty of persuasion, 


becanse he wanted time in which to consider it, because—because— . 


the father could find many reasons why Anthony should not 
immediately close with the proposal, : 
The more the old Squire turned the matter over, the more obvious 
it became to him that Anthony would do as he wished. It was 
inconceivable’ to him that he should persist in a course of opposi- 
tion to his best interests. The boy was proud ; buthe had learned, 
by sore experience, that pride brought to misery. . He had tried his 
strength against his father’s—had shown what he could do; and 
now, if he gave way, he was not humiliated. Why, in the Civil 
Wars, when Salcombe Castle was held by Sir Edmund Fortescue 
for five months against the Roundheads, and held after every other 
fort in the country had been taken or had surrendered; and then, 
when starved into yielding, it was on the most honourable terms, 
and Sir Edmund ‘marched forth with all the honours of war, 
bearing away with him the key of the castle he had so gallantly 
defended. This was no disgrace to him, it was a proud act of 
which all Devon men would speak with elation. Why then should 
not Anthony surrender? He should march forth with flying 
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* Then he took out his hunting-knife and tried the point on his fingers” 


“URITH: A TALE OF DARTMOOR?’ 


By S. BARING GOULD, M.A., 


colours, and it would be no blow to his self-respect, no jar to his 
pride. The old man, having worked himself into the conviction 
that his case was won, was full of élation, and, with the petty spite 
of a mean mind, he resolved at once to show lox he_had no longer 
need of him. Then it was that he remembered that Fox and Bessie 
were to walk towards Hall till he caught them up, and he turned 
his horse’s head and rode back till he met them. . 

“ Teigh, there !” shouted the old man; ‘‘how goes the suit, Tony 
Crymes? Hast thou won her consent?” He paused for an answer. 

“Her mother brought her naught,” he continued, when Fox 
remained silent, not well knowing what answer to make. 

‘« That I know,” said Fox; ‘but he who wins Bessie Cleverdon 
wins a treasure.” ; ; 

““T am glad thou thinkest so. I hope that will satisfy thee. Come, 
Tony, lend a hand to the maid's foot, and help her up on the 
pillion behind me.” ~ 

Fox obeyed ; the dirty road had soiled Bessie’s boot, so that he 
could not preserve a clean hana. | a ‘ 

«Find her heavy, eh?” asked the Squire, in a mocking tone. 
‘Much gold and many acres stick to thy hand when thou puttest 
it forth to her, eh?” 

Fox looked questioningly at the old man. His tone was changed. 

“ Bessie will bring luck that will adhere to whatever hand holds 
her,” said the young man. 

‘“*No doubt—no doubt,” said the Squire. 
our side, and I will have a word with thee. 
give thee pleasure. The road is well known to thee, thou hast. 
trod it many a time of late, I doubt but soon thou thinkest to 
set up thy home there, and not to have to run to and fro as 
heretofore.’ 

Fox looked again inquiringly and uneasily at the old man, He 
did not understand this new style of banter. 

“Thou hast helped Bessie now into pillion, and I suppose thou 
art reckoning on the stuffing of the pad on to which thou thinkest 
her hand will help thee up, eh?” 

Fox, usually ready with a word, was uncertain how to meet 
these sallies, and still remained silent. ‘ 

The old man rode on, casting an occasional glance, full of cynicism, 
at young Crymes, who walked at the side of the horse. 

Fox would not return till he was enlightened on this change in 

‘his manner; nor would he say much, resolving on silence as the 
best method of forcing old Cleverdon to show what was in his mind. 

“What dost say to Anthony coming home? asked the Squire of 
his daughter, turning his head over his shoulder. 


**You may walk at 


Come on to Hall if it - 


& 


‘“‘Anthony—is he really coming to Hall?” gasped Bessie, her 
heart leaping with gladness, 

“It will be a pleasure to thee to be able to retain the name of 
Crymes,” sneered the Squire, turning to the walker. ‘'A fine, 
ancient, gentle name ; thou did’st doubt about exchanging it for one 
less venerable—that of Cleverdon, though of better sound, and the 
name that goes up, whilst Crymes goes down?” 

Anthony Crymes’s colour changed. ‘I’ do not understand what 
you aim at,” he said, in uncertain tone. 

‘Nay, there is naught hard to be understood in what Isay. If 
Anthony should come back to me, then there will be no need for 
‘Tony Crymes to spend some forty guineas to obtain licence to call 


himself Cleverdon.” 

“Then Anthony is coming back! Oh, father!” exclaimed 
Bessie, ‘this is glad tidings.” She disregarded all his hints and 
allusions to her marriage with Fox. 

“This it is—you, Bess, say you are pleased to hear it, and Iam 
very sure it will delight Tony Crymes. This it is—my Anthony 
has had the offer made him by me that he shall return to Hall, and 
all be forgiven and forgot that was between us.” 

‘Oh, father, and you will receive Urith !” 

‘*Not so fast, Bess. Anthony comes back, but never, never, will 
I suffer that hussy to cross my threshold. I swore that when he 
married her, and I will not go from my oath. No—Anthony 
returns, but not with that creature—that beggar wench, IIe comes 
himself. He comes alone.” ; 

‘He cannot, father; he cannot—she is his wife.” 

_ “She is, as his madness made it to be—she is his wife. But he 
is tired of the folly; he repents it. He will be glad to be quit 
of her. He comes back to me, and she remains in her beggary at 
Willsworthy.” 

‘* Never, father! never. Anthony could not have agreed to that.” 

“T tell thee he did; that is, he has almost agreed to it. He did 
not close with the offer I made at once, but, for appearance sake, 
made some difficulty—yet only for appearance sake. I have given 
him three days, and in that time he will have let the matter be 
noised abroad, have broken his intention to the girl, and have made 
himself ready to return to me.” 

“*Father!” said Bessie, in a voice choked with agitation, “I 
can _never regard—never think of Anthony again, in the old way, if 
he do this. He must not leave his wife. He swore before God to” 
hold to her in poverty or in wealth till death, and thou wilt make 
him forswear himself?” : 

“His first duty he owes to me—nay, he owes it to himself, to 
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return from the evil ways in which he has gone, Heaven set him 
in Hall, and he went against Heaven when he left it; now he is 
the prodigal that has been among swine, but comes back to his 
father. That is Scripture—that is the Word of God, and stands 
before all foolish words said in oath, without weighing what they 
meant.” 

Fox Crymes caught the bridle, and stayed the horse, 

**Is this jest, or is it earnest?” he asked, huskily, 

‘© It is most serious and solemn earnest,” answered the Squire. 

*¢ Then I insist on a word with thee, and I will hold the bridle 
till thou dismount. I will not let thee go on till I have spoken 
alone with thee. Let Bessie go forward, we must say somewhat 
together.” 

Squire Cleverdon’ had no whip, but he struck spurs into the 
flanks of his horse; but Fox held the rein, and, though the beast 


plunged and kicked out, he would not let it break away. Bessie . 


was almost thrown off, and in her danger threatened to drag her 
father with her. . 

‘“Nay, thou shalt not escape me,” said Fox. ‘* Dismount, 
Master Cleverdon, and tell me plainly what this new matter is 
between thee and thy graceless fool of a son, or I will make the 
horse fling thee into the mud, and perhaps break thy neck.” 

The old man thought best to comply, and, growling, he dis- 
mounted, Then Fox let go his hold of the rein, and bade Bessie 
ride forward beyond earshot. 

‘‘What is the meaning of this?” asked Fox, who was livid 
with rage and mortification, so livid, that the freckles on his 
face stood out as black spots on the hide of a coach-dog. 
“Tt is ill to trifle with me. You arranged all with me. I was 
to have your daughter, and succeed to Hall, I was to take your 
name, and step into all the rights forfeited by Anthony. You 
brought me face to face with Bessie at her aunt’s, and then sent me 
walking back towards Hall with her, to press my case. When all 
is nearly over, then you turn round, cast me over, and reinstate that 
son who has maltreated and half-blinded me, and make a mock of 
me for my pains?” 

‘Tt is you who have trifled with me,” retorted the Squire, with 
less heat, but more’bitterness. “You told me that you would urge 
my suit with your sister; you brought me weekly accounts of 
how she was becoming more disposed to think of me, you 
flattered and encouraged me, and all the while you knew——” 

“sy knew what? I knew nothing, save that you are old, and she 
young. rs, 

“That is not it,” said the Squire, peevishly, ‘‘that is not what I 
refer to, You knew that she was encouraging my son, and that the 
old attachment that subsisted before this hateful affair with Urith 
Malvine had reasserted itself.” - 

“Tt is false,” answered Fox, furiously, “not content with making 
your sport with me, you insult my sister.” ; 

“T suppose you will not dispute the testimony of my own eyes,” 
sneered old Cleverdon. 

‘* And to what do they bear testimony?” 

‘*To what Isaid. Ientered the parlour where they were, she 
standing over him, at the window; he seated, with his arms thrown 
about her neck, kissing her, and above them on the glass, scrawled 
by his finger, their initials woven together, with a true lover’s- 
knot.’ : 

Fox glared at him, in speechless wrath. : 

** Now—what say you to that?” asked the old man. ‘* With such 
proceedings, allowed, connived at in your house, I am to be lured 
on to offer myself to your preciotis sister, and then to be laughed at, 
and scouted for my folly—a folly into which you were drawing 


me. 
“Tt is false’—that was all Fox could say, so disconcerted, so 


choked was he with rage. 
“It is not false. I have but just come from your house, and saw 


that, and because I saw it, I made overtures to Anthony to return. . 
It was clear to me that all the fever of fancy for that hussy at Wills- 


worthy was dead as ashes, That the reputation of Julian will need 
locking to, should he return to me, and be separate from Urith, is 
naught to me,” 

‘He has enough to answer to me without this,” gasped Fox, 
Then, by an effort, he steadied his voice and resumed his usual 
manner, ‘* Now,” said he, “let us have all brought into measure 
and rhyme between us, You tell me that Anthony comes back to 
Hail and abandons his wife.” 

“Aye! That is my offer to him. Let him leave Willsworthy 
and return to me, and al! shall be forgiven. "Tis a misfortune that 
he cannot be rid of his wife, but the tie by law alone will remain, 
She shall never be mentioned between us.” 

“* And he agrees to this?” 

“T have granted him three days to consider. In three days he 
gives me his answer, but who can doubt what that answer will be? 
Ts he not wearied with his toy? Has he had good cheer at Wills- 
worthy? Has he aught there now to retain him?” 

‘* And what about Bessie?” 

‘Oh! you are welcome to her, as I said before ; but after my 
death Hall will go to Anthony, only the reversion to thee and any 
child thou hast by Bess. Should my Anthony survive Urith and 
marry again, then to his son by his second wife, never—that I have 
ever maintained—never to any child of his by Urith Malvine.” 

Fox laughed contemptuously. 

** A poor prospect for Bess and her husband.” 

“* A poor prospect, mayhap, but the only one on which they can 
look through their windows when they set up house to: ether.” 

“ And what allowance will you make Bessie when she marries?” 

** But a trifle—I cannot more.” . 

‘*So her husband and she are to live on the expectation of succes- 
sion should they survive Anthony, and should Anthony not be 
remarried.” 

** That is all.” 

‘© But what if Anthony refuses your offer?” 

‘¢ Then all remains as before. He will not refuse.” 

‘© ] will hear that from his own mouth, Where is he?” ‘ 

‘I did not overtake him on the road. He has not yet left the 
town. I doubt not he has gone to his Aunt Magdalen.” ; 

*©One word more. ‘Hold up your hand to Heaven and swear that 
he dared—dared to put his arms round and kiss my sister ! He—he 
—Anthony Cleverdon !”" 

“T willdoit! Itis true!” 

Fox remained in the midst of the road, and his hand convulsively 
caught and played with his hunting-knife that hung tohis belt, ETis 
red, thick brows were knitted. : 

‘As old Cleverdon looked at his mottled face, he allowed to himself 
that Bess would have bad taste to choose sach an one wittingly ; and 
that, unwilling, it would take some compulsion to drive her to 
accept him. ale . 

“And, if Anthony does not come within three days, all remains 
as heretofore?” again asked Fox, looking furtively up at the father, 
and then letting his eyes fall again. 5 a 

“Yes, allas heretofore. Should he dare to disappoint me in this, 
not a thread from my coat, not a grass-blade from my land, shall fall 
to him.” recat 


Fox waved his hand. ‘‘That will do,” he said, and turned 


ote was at the junction of the road or track that led from Wills- 
worthy with the main highway along which Squire Cleverdon had 
He remained at this point, waiting till the old man 


been riding. d, and had trotted away, with Bessie behind him. ” 


had remounte 


_ It was not so with my poor Margaret. 
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There he stood, still playing with the handle of his hunting: knife, 
his red, lowering brows contracted over his small eyes, watching - 
the riders disappeared over the hill. Then he turned Bone the track- 
way that led to Willsworthy, with his head down against the drizzling 
rain, which had come on again, after having ceased for an hour; 
which came on again thick, blotting out the ‘scenery—all prospect 
within a hundred feet, as effectually as though veils of white gauze 
had been Jet down out of the heavens, one behind another. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
TWO PARTS OF A TOKEN 


AnTuony had, as his father surmised, gone to see his Aunt 
Magdalen. His heart was soft within him—soltened at the sense of 


his own unworthiness, and with the return flow of his old love to - 


Urith, And as he did not desire at once to go back to Willsworthy, 
and at the same time remembered that some time had elapsed since 
he had seen his aunt, he went to her house. There he found his 
grandmother, Mistress Penwarne. Some of the bitterness of the 
old woman seemed to be rubbed away. Perhaps daily association 
with the gentleness of Luke Cleverdon had done this. : 

She was in tears when Anthony entered. Magdalen had been 
talking with her over the plan mapped out for Bessie, to the complete, 
final exclusion of Anthony from return to his father’s house. 

“ Now—now does the righteous God pay back to old Anthony 
Cleverdon all the wrong he did my daughter,” she said. “*See— 
drop for drop of gall. Where there fell one on my child's heart, 
his own son spirts adrop on’to his father’s heart. There is retribu- 
tion in this world.” 

“Oh, Mistress Penwarne,” remonstrates Magdalen. “ How can 
you take delight in this?” 

“T delight only in seeing justice done,” answered the old woman. 
“You hold with your brother—-naturally—to some extent ; but you 
never loved my daughter. You never showed her kindness—— 

“Indeed, now,” interrupted Magdalen, ‘there you do mea 
wrong. It was Margaret who would not suffer me to enter the 
house and be of any consequence more in Hall, who withstood me 
when I would draw near to my brother.” 

“«She had no power to withstand any one. That you know full 
well, She weighed naught with her husband. But let that he. If 
you sinned against her, God is bringing the whip down on your 
shoulders as well, for I know that what is now falling out is to you 
great pain and affliction.” 

“That it is indeed,” sighed Magdalen. : 

“¢ Anthony is used by the hand of Providence as its rod with the 
father ; Heaven rewards on the proud Squire of Hall every heart- 
ache, every humiliation to which he subjected my child. You know 
not how I have prayed that I might be suffered to see the day 
when the rod should fall and beat and bruise the back of the 
offender.” 

‘© You do not reckon,” said Magdalen, “that the chief suffering 
falls, not on my brother, but on your daughter's son. Is not 
Anthony the very image of his mother? Has he not her eyes and 
hair—all the upper part of his countenance? Does not her blood 
run in his veins? You have desired revenge on my brother, and 
you have got it through the breaking to pieces of your own 
grandson.” 

Mistress Penwarne was silent. It was as Magdalen said. 

‘Yes, and whom does Bessie resemble most? She has none of 
the handsomeness of your Margaret, It is true that she is her child, 
but she has inherited the plain homeliness of the Cleverdons. Look 
at yonder picture over the mantel-shelf. That was drawn of me 
when about her age. Doesshe not soresemble me at that time that 
you would say she had taken nothing of the Penwarnes, that she 
was altogether and only Cleverdon? Yet to her will come Hall, 
She will be mistress there, and to her child it will descend, to the 
utter exclusion of Anthony.’ Nay,I cannot think that the judgment 


of God,.to which thou appealést ever, is falling all to thy side in its ~ 


weighted scale.” 

The old woman was about to answer when Anthonyentered, He 
was pale, and his pallor reminded her of her daughter as the wan 
picture recalled Bessie. Mrs. Penwarne rose from her chair and 
Stepped up to him, took him by both his hands, and looked him 
steadily in the face. As she did so great tears formed in her eyes 
and rolled down her wrinkled cheeks, ‘ 

“* Ah | said she, seeing in him her dead daughter, and her voice 
quivered, ‘‘how hardly did the Master of Hall treat her, but 
Magdalen—aye, and Bessie—know that better than thou. He was 
rough and cruel, and now thou hast felt what his roughness and 
cruelty be—now thou canst understand how he behaved to thy poor 
mother ; but thou art a man and able to go where thou wilt,. fight 
thine own way though the world, carve for thyself thine own future. 
She was linked to him—she 
could not escape, and he used his strength and authority and wealth 
to beat and to torment and break her. And Margaret had a spirit. 
Have you seen how a little dog is mended of lamb worrying? It 
is attached to an old ram—linked to it past escape, and at every 
moment the ram lets drive at the little creature with his horns, gets 
him under his feet and tramples him, kneels on him and kneads 
him with his knees, ripping at him all the while with his horns, 
Then, finally, the litde dog is detached and taken away, covered 
with wounds and bruises, before the ram kills it. It was so with 
my Margaret, but she was no lamb-killer—only had a high spirit— 
and she was tied to that man, your father. He rent her away from 
Richard Malvine, whom she loved, just because it was his pleasure, 
and he broke her heart. Look here.” ‘ 

The old grandmother drew from her bosom a token, a silver 
crown-piece of Charles I., on which the King was figured mounted 
on ee 3; but the coin was broken, and to her neck hung but 
one half, 

¢ Look at this,” said Mrs. Penwarne. ‘‘ Here is the half-token 
that Richard Malvine gave to my daughter, and the other half he 
kept himself. That was the pledge that they belonged to each 
other.’ Yet Anthony Cleverdon of Hall would not have it so. He 
took her away, and on her marriage day she gave me the broken 
half-token. She had no right to retain that ; but with her broken 
heart she could not part so readily. As ifit were not enough that 
he had torn her away from the man she loved : your father leit not 4 
day to pass without ill-treating her in some way. He was jealous, 
because he thought her heart still hung to Richard Malvine; 
though, as God in Heaven knows, she never failed in her duty to 
him, and strove faithfully to cast out from her heart every thought 
of the man she had loved, and to whom the Squire of Hall had 
made her unfaithful, As he could not win her love, he sought to 
crush her by ill-treatment. Now, O my Lord ! how it must rejoice 
ray poor Margaret, and Richard also, in Paradise, to think that their 
children should come together and be one—be one as they themselves 
never could be.” : 

She ceased and sobbed. Then, with shaking hands, she put 
the aeben to which the broken token depended round Anthony's 
neck. 

“ Take this,” she said. ‘I never thought to part with it; but 
it of right belongs now to thee. Take itas a pledge of thy mother's 
love, that her broken heart goes with thee to Willsworthy, and finds 
its rest there ; and with it take my blessing.”. 

Anthony bowed his head, and looked at the silver coin, rubbed 
very much, and placed it on his breast, inside his coat. 

“Thank thee, grandmother,” he said, ‘‘I will cherish it asa 
remembrance of my mother.” 
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‘And tell me,” said she, ‘‘is it so, that thou art for ever driven 
om ain Hall, that thy father will take thy name, even, and give it 
to another, and that thou -and thy children are for ever to be shut 
off and cast away from all lot and inheritance in the place where thy 

fathers have been?” 
on it is even so,” answered Anthony. *¢ But, hark !” 

A horn was being blown in the street, and there was a tramp of 

ing feet, and voices many in excitement. : 
ree What can be the matter?” exclaimed Magdalen, going. to the 


i . Mercy on us! What must have taken place ?” 
mca ran out of the house, The street had filled; there were 
eople of all sorts coming out of their houses, asking news, press- 
ing inwards toward the man with the horn, Anthony elbowed his 
through the throng. : 
a What is this about ?”” he inquired of a man he knew. E 
“<¢The Duke of Monmouth has landed at Lyme in Dorsetshire. 
Hey 1 wave your hat for Protestantism! Who'll draw the sword 
inst P and Jesuitism ?”” es 
ine ates AE a to be got. The substance of the tidings that 
had just come in was contained in the few words—the Duke has 


landed at Lyme; with how many men was not known. What 
reception he had met with was as yet unknown. No one could say 


whether the country gentry had rallied to him--whether the militia 
which had been called out in expectation of his arrival had deserted 
to his standard. es pei . 

Aathony remained some time in the street and market-place dis- 
His spirits rose, his heart beat high ; he longed 
to fly to Lyme, and offer himself to the Duke. His excitement 
over, the tidings dispelled his concern about his own future and 
gloomy thoughts about his troubled home. In that home there was 
et the time much unrest. After he had departed from Willsworthy, 
Uncle Sol Gibbs had burst into laughter. 4 

“Ah, Urith !” said he, ‘I hope, maid, thy hand is not hurt. 
It was not a fair hit, The lad was nettled; he thought himself 
first in everything, and all at once discovered that an old fool like 
me, with one hand behind my back, could beat him at every point. 
Your young cockerells think that because they crow loud they are 
masters in the cockpit. It disconcerts them to find themselves 
worsted by such as they have despised. There, I shall bear him no 
grudge. I forgive him, and he will be ashamed of himself ere ten 
minutes are past in which his blood has cooled. None of us are 
masters of ourselves when the juices are in ferment.” 

He took his niece’s hand and looked at the palm; it was 
darkened across it, by the stroke of the stick. 

“So! he has bruised thee, Urith! That would have cracked 
my old skull had it fallen athwart it, by heaven! Never mind, I 


“kiss thee, wench, for having saved me, and I forgive him for thy 


sake. Look here, Urith, don’t thou go taking it into thy noddle 
that all married folks agree like turtle-doves, Dids't ever hear me 
sing the song about Trinity Sunday ? 


‘When bites the frost and winds are a blowing, 
I do not heed and I do not care. 

When 'Tony's by me—why let it be snowing, 
“Tis summer time with me all the year. 

The icicles they may hang on the fountain, 

- And frozen over the farmyard pocl, 

The east wind whistle upon the mountain, 

No wintry gusts our love will cool, 


That is courtship, Urith—summer in the midst of winter. Now 
listen to matrimony—what that is :-— 
Ishall be wed a’ Trinity Sunday, 
And then—adieu to my holiday | 
Come frost, come snow on Trinity Munday, 
Why then beginneth my winter day. 
If drudge and smudge on Trinity Monday, 
If wind and weather—I do not care! 
If winter follows Trinity Sunday 
It can't be summer-time all the year, 


That’s the proper way to regard it. After marriage storms always 
come ; after matrimony nipping frosts and wintry gales. It can’t 
be summer-time all the year. Now just see,” continued Uncle Sol, 
climbing upon the table and seating himself thereon, and then 
fumbling in his pocket. ‘‘ Dos’t fancy it was ever summer-time with 
thy father and mother after they were wed? Nota bit, wench—- 
not a bit. They had their quarrels. I don’t say that they were 
exactly of the same sort as be yours, but they were every whit as 
bad—aye! and worse, and all about this.” He opened his hand 
and showed a broken silver crown piece of Charles I. perforated, 
and with a ribbon holding it. ‘I'll tell thee all about it. Afore 
thy father was like to be married to my sister, he was mighty 
taken in love with someone else. Well, Urith, I won’t conceal it 
from thee—it was with Margaret Penwarne, that afterwards married 
old Squire Cleverdon, and became the mother of thy Anthony. 
Everyone said they would make a pair, but he was poor and she had 
naught, and none can build their nest out of love; so it was 
put off. But I suppose they had passed’ their word to each 
other, and in token of good faith had broken a silver crown 
and parted it between them. ‘This half,” said Uncle Sol, 
“belonged to thy father. Well, I reckon he ought, when he mar- 
ried thy mother, to have put away from his thoughts the very 
memory of Margaret Cleverdon. Icould not see into his heart— 
I cannot say what was there. May be he had ceased to think of 
her after she was wed to Anthony Cleverdon, and he had taken thy 
mother; may be he had not. All men have their little failings— 
some one way, some another. Mine is—well, you know it, niece, 
so letit pass. I hurt none but myself. But thy father never partea 
with the broken half-token, but would keep it. Many words passed 
between them over it, and the more angry thy mother was, the more 
obstinate became thy father. One day they were terrible bad—a 
regular sterm it was, Urith. Then I took down my singlestick, and 
I went up to Richard, and said I to him, ‘ Dick I thou art in the 
wrong. Give me up the half-token, or, by the Lord, IH lay thy 
head open for thee!’ He knew me, and that I was a man of my 
word. He considered a moment, and then he put it into my hand— 
on one condition, that I should never give it to my sister. I swore 
to that, and we shook hands, and so peace was made for the time. 
There ’—— said the old man, descending from the table. ‘‘T will 
give thee the half-token, maid, for my oath does not hold me now. 
T hine it shall be; and when thou wearest it, or holdest it, think on 
this--that there is no married life without storms and vexations, and 
that the only way in which peace is to be gotten is for the one in the 
wrong to give up to the other.” 

He put the half-token into Urith’s hand. : 

She received it without a word, and held it in her bruised palm. 
Her face was lowering, and she mused, looking at the coin. : 

_ Yes, he who is in the wrong must abandon his wrongful way— 

give up what offended the other. What had she to yield? Nothing. 
She had done her utmost to retain Anthony’s love. She had not 
been false to him by a moment’s thought. She had striven against 
her own nature to fit herself to be his companion, She loved him 
~-she loved him with her whole soul; and yet she hated him— 
hated him because he had slighted and neglected her at the Cakes, 
because he was suffering himself to be lured from her by Julian, 
because he was dissatisfied with his house, resented against her his 
quarrel with his father. She could hardly discriminate between 
her love and her hate. One merged into the other, or grew out of 
the other. 

“Come!” said the old man, looking about for his hat. ‘‘ By 
the Lord! the boy has gone off with my wet cap. Well, I shall 
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AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS ,AT WORK IN THE COURT OF LIONS, IN THE ALHAMBRA, GRANADA 
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reign downwards, every effort was made to 
Emperor William 
speech as one of the founders of 
ase goer Von Moltke cam 
r 

eas k iene pee of the General Staff, where the Empress 
Sauda. the : © offer her congratulations and gifts on 
inne tere pers ar greeting. came in the evening from the 
l= oe n 0 : P sia seer but the actual anniversary on 
cia emia ed by a Royal demonstratiin almost unparalleled 
Mole et 2 ject. Surrounded by the King of Saxony—~ 
ce ws war-comrade—the Grand Dukes of Baden, Hesse, 
ee _- a other German Prince of importance, with 
eset e close’ by, the Emperor congratulated Moltke in a 
searcelye gee fe poting out that the late Emperor had left him 
us mrss ly any further distinction to bestow. One special act of 
: age alone remained, and so he begged the Count to act for the 
day a custodian of the Army Colours usually kept by the Monarch 
ra nour seldom accorded, even to brothzr Sovereigns, Further, 
oe phe peetented him with a silver and jewelled marshal’s 
: ‘on, _ ilst thanking Moltke for “ being grtit enough not to stand 
ee! ut to form a school of military a to continue his 
a itions.” This remark is construed a afhit at Prince Bismarck, 
a ose failure to greet personally his old AB te for German 

nity is much criticised, though ill-health serves as a convenient 
excuse. Moltke was much affected by the yarious congratulations, 
especially those from the little Crown Prime~-the fifth generation 


@ to shower honours on the 
hailed in his congratulatory 
the Geman Empire. At His 

@ up from his Silesian home to 


of the Imperial House whom the Count has seen—and all day long - 


— gifts, letters, and telegrams poured in, with messages from 
nearly every European Sovereign, including Queen Victoria. An 


Imperial banquet in the General’s honour clised the festivities, and . 


Moltke has been obliged to issue a genera’ message of thanks in 
acknowledgment of the honours‘paid him, | Austria was especially 
cordial, but, not unnaturally, France could/not refrain from some 
bitter remarks on the General who humbl¢d her to defeat. Now 
Berlin has greeted the King of the Belgians, who arrived on 
Tuesday to pay a return visit for Emperor William's late stay at 
Ostend. The Royal guest underwent the usual programme of 
State banquets, reviews, gala performances, ad so forth. After his 
departure, General von Caprivi starts for’ ITALY, where he will 
visit King Humbert at Monza, and meet Signor Crispi at Milan, 
The Italian Premier has delayed his impatant electoral oration 
until after the interview, while the elections als¢ are postponed to 
the 23rd inst. | 


Meanwhile, Germany is much gratified thit the British officials in 
EAsT AFRICA have dealt so sharply with tht Sultan of Vitu for the 
recent massacre of Teutonic subjects. The Sultan having refused 
the demands for redress made by the British and German Consuls- 
General, contingents from the English Squalron destroyed several 
coast villages, and Admiral Fremantle and tie British Consul then 
advanced on Vitu, The news of its cupture is hourly expected. 
From the latest information it seems plan that Herr Hintzel 
provoked the massacre by his own intenperate conduct, but 
the natives were in a ferment, ready to rise on the slightest 

retext, and the country is now most diturbed. The German 

overnment have taken over the chief rights of the German East 
Africa Company, which becomes an entirely co:nmercial undertaking, 
receiving a State subsidy from the Custors, Further down the 
coast, relations are no more pleasant betweenshe Portuguese and the 
British on the Zambesi, but Lisbon is ddighted to_hear of the 

rospect of fresh negotiations between Portugal and Great Britain 
for a new Treaty. The Portuguese Press have been spreading 
reports that the Matabeles had murderei 200 of the British 
Mashonaland Expedition. However, the poneer force has been 
disbanded, having reached its goal at Mourt {lampden, and indeed 
has not been near the Matabele country at at. 


Now, FRANCE has her little African grievence against England on 
the score of the coming joint expedition to the West Coast to 
delimit the Anglo-French frontier north of Sierra Leone. The 
French complain that the news is prematire, and that the expe- 
dition will be a much less important affic than announced in 
England, In home affairs the Budget atsois Parliamentary atten- 
tion, and has produced two stirring speeche —Monsigaor Freppel's 
arraignment of the State for curtailing pr'-ate enterprise, and M. 
Léon Say’s elaborate criticism of the propov:d new taxes, closed by 
the hint that the English style of framing the Budget is far 
superior. Protectionists, headed b _M. Néline, are up in arms 
against the new Customs, Bill, w ich thy consider much too 
lenient, notwithstanding the elaborate Govnment explanations in 
the preamble. Whilst ‘awaiting this measur, Vrance has concluded 
a commercial treaty with Greece 0 : 

Finance and commerce, however, are less intresting to the general 
public than the philo-Russian agitation rased over the marriage 
of the Russian Ambassador's daughter wilh a French officer, the 
Vicomte de Séze. A deputation presentizy a bouquet harangued 
M. de Mohrenheim on the friendship between the two peoples, 
which “ensured the peace of Europe bett¢ than treaties,” crowds 
made a regular demonstration outside the church on the wedding 
day, and President Carnot sent the bri : @ handsome present, 
Indeed, it is even asserted that the Prekdent will visit Russia 


next year. " ae sae : 

i in GREECE have resulted ‘0 a decided surprise. 
fcaeia ot ane expected substantial RY the Government 
obtained scarcely one-third cof the seats, t er pposition triumphing 
nearly ever where except in Abnests, AA a“ Province of Attica, 
Such’a crushing defeat naturally entails 4 | Pricoupis resignation, 
and the return to power of the Oppositid: leader, M. Delyannis 
whose warlike sentiments of late do not S a for a peace! a 
Hellenic policy under his guidance. » Jimeo: Tricoupis iene 
had adopted a much more bellicose tone rig te as if in view o 
the elections, for, at 4 demonstration “ee # Gis i apie party ts 
Athens, the Premier spoke of Diets i me ee take ope e 
fight and carry out her Pan-Hellenic ° < vons, During his four 
years of office, M. Tricoupis has restore 
position, but the heavy taxes 
eagerness for more 


i he chure ee 
obstinate and now that the Constantoople authorities arrest 
le on suspicion of réWituionary designs, and 
disgrace for selZiA) an American subject. 


. 
Mor ongey ene a have been condéaned to death for high 
EON very causes which embroil Turkey with Greece, 
treaso a Prince Ferdinand of BULGARI4 |" ‘peak citigeatasticidlly 
of his ing of the ©4"anje, and to point out 


is S in at the open A : 
or ie “Sultan desired to see Bulgaria ‘vance on the path of 
ales lopment and progress. The whole spévh was in a triumphant 
a é ‘or the Prince stated how, durity his recent foreign 
’ 


Sir John Thompson next week. 


on favowable reciprocal terms. _ 
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trip, he had been assured of warm sympathy for Bulgarian 


autonomy and liberty, “which convinced him that the day of 


victory for the just cause of the Principality was not far off.” 


The scheme of native assistance to Imperial defence in INDIA 
poet excellently so far.” Whilst visiting Patiala, to invest the 

aharajah with full powers, the Viceroy made an enthusiastic 
speech on the system, stating that 6,400 native cavalry and 7,000 
infantry were now under training, all well disciplined, thoroughly 
ad aoe and fit to take their place beside the Imperial troops. 

€ essence of the scheme was that there should be no compulsion, 
and only those States should be selected which were not merely 
willing, but anxious, to take part in defending the Empire in the 
hour of need. Respecting military affairs, the Black Mountain 
Expedition has started under Brigadier-General Sir J. M‘Queen, 
but expects no opposition, while in BURMA the force at Fort White 
are on capital terms with the Chins, who are helping with the 
new fort to be constructed on a healthier site. 


4 Now that the first burst of Protectionist exultation has cooled 
own in the UNITED SraTEs, the famous M'Kinley Tariff Bill 
meets with unsparing criticism, Apart from the popular discontent 
with the consequent advanced prices, traders complain that the tariff 
1s most inconsistently framed, while, to crown all, one section passed 
eo aerete was omitted from the Bill signed by the President, 

his flaw renders the whole invalid, so argue many opponents, and 
though the Secretary of the Treasury declares that he will enforce 
the law as he finds it, the dispute will probably be taken to the Law 
Courts. Manufacturers, by the by, have suffered severely from 
a tremendous fire at Mobile, Alabama, which broke out in a cotton 
factory, and at one time threatened to consume the whole business 
portion of the city, The Irish Famine Fund are working hard to 
secure sympathy and money before the advent of Messrs. Dillon 
and O’Brien—now daily expected at° New York—but public 
interest turns more to the eternal theme of the Fisheries 
question with CanaDA, now that negotiations will be resumed on the 
return of Sir Julian Pauncefote to Washington. The British 


Minister will again urge Mr, Blaine to consent to arbitration, and . 


to the merits of the case being investigated by a mixed commission 
ofexperts. Pending an agreement, he will propose that no pelagic 
sealing should take place in Behring Sea and the neighbourhood 
during the migration of the fur seals in May, -June, October, 
November, and December, and that sealers should not advance 
within ten miles of the breeding islands, Further, Sir Julian states 


~ that NEWFOUNDLAND desires reciprocal relations with the United 


States, so that Sir R. Bond will present a scheme to Mr. Blaine, 
whose opinions he ascertained during their recent meeting. Indeed, 


the relations with the American Government are stirring the” 


Dominion on every side, for whilst numerous orators descant on 
the effect of the M‘Kinley Bill on Canadian trade, Mr. Erastus 
Wiman, when entertaining at Niagara Falls two hundred members 
of the Iron and Steel Congress, enlarged upon the importance of 
reciprocal relations between the two countries. He pointed to 
Canada’s vast mineral and agricultural resources, which find their 
most natural market in the United States. The Comte de Paris 
has been well received in Canada, but many Republican: sympa- 
thisers hoisted flags half-mast high during his stay at Montreal. 
Great efforts are being made for the commutation of Birchall’s 
sentence, and Mrs, Birchall will present a number of petitions to 
The convict still protests his 
innocence, while a letter has now been received purporting to come 
from the real murderer. 


MISCELLANEOUS,—The peace of SWITZERLAND is decided! 
troubled. Not only is Ticino again disturbed, requiring fres 
et but electoral differences have caused serious riots in Fribourg. 
—The States-General in HOLLAND met on Tuesday to decide whether 
a Regency was necessary.. The Home Minister advocated such a 
course strongly, after describing the King’s incapacity.—-In AUSTRIA 
ex-Prince Alexander of Bulgaria will take active military service, 
being appointed an Infantry Colonel instead of his former honorary 
rank. This step, so most people think, implies his final renunciation 
of any political rble—The end of the strike seems near in AUs- 
TRALIA, although a small proportion of unionsstill hold out. But the 
miners, the seamen, and several other trades have resumed work.— 
New SouTH Wa Les is giving a great “send-off” to Lord 
Carrington, the puigoing Governor, who leaves to-day Sao am 

° 


In Persra Sir H. D. Wolff is recovering from his dangerous illness. 


THe Queen's life in the Highlands this year is much less 
secluded than usual. Private theatricals have again been given at 
Balmoral, and on two evenings at the end of last week Her Majesty 
entertained large parties of guests, to witness the. performance, in 
which Princess Beatrice and several members of the Royal house- 
hold took part. On Saturday the Dean of Windsor arrived and 
dined with the Queen, Viscount Cranbrook joining the party, and 
next morning the Rev. W. Tulloch officiated at Divine Service 
before Her Majesty and Prince and Princess Henry. Later Her 
Majesty and Princess Beatrice called on Lady Biddulph at Aber- 

eldie Mains, and in the evening Viscount Cranbrook, the Dean of 
Windsor, and the Rev. W. Tulloch dined with the Royal party. 
The Court will return to Windsor on the 22nd inst. 

~The Prince of Wales returned to town from the Continent at the 
end of last week, and was joined shortly afterwards by the Princess 
from Sandringham. On Saturday the Prince witnessed the mar- 
riage of Lady Louise Beauclerk and Mr. Gerald Loder, going 


afterwards to the eas | breakfast at the Duke and Duchess of 
n 


St. Albans’ residence. the evening he accompanied the 
Princess and the Duke and Duchess of Fife to the Adelphi Theatre. 
Next morning, the Prince and Princess attended Divine Service, 


-while later the Duchess of Fife lunched with her parents. On 


Monday the Prince and Princess left town for Wynyard Park, 


-Stockton-on-Tees, to stay with Lord and Lady Londonderry, being 


warmly welcomed at Thorpe Thewles Station by their host and a 
large crowd. A numerous party of guests assembled at the Park to 
meet the Royal visitors, and shooting occupied each day, with 
dinner-parties in the evening. . To-day (Saturday) the Prince and 
Princess visit Seaham Harbour to see Lord Londonderry’s collieries 
and review the local Volunteers, afterwards returning to town, The 
Duke of Clarence and Avondale joined the party on Thursday, 
after having spent a few days with Mr. and Mrs. Holford at 
Tetbury, and opened the new Liverpool Infirmary on Wednesday. 
The ‘Duchess of Edinburgh has been to Stuttgardt on a short visit 
and is now entertainin her brother and sister-in-law, the Grand 
Duke and Duchess Vladimir of Russia, at Coburg.--The Duke of 
Connaught on Sunday joined in the eelebration of Count Von 
Moltke's birthday, while on Monday he attended the anniversary 
commemoration of the capitulation of Metz to his late father-in-law, 
Prince Frederic Charles. After representing the Queen at Princess 
Victoria of Prussia's marriage, he will return to England on the 26th 
inst., and on December 8th will present the prizes to his Volunteer 


Corps, the London Irish Rifles. 


. the author and his subject are ingeniousl 
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NOTABLE NEW BOOKS 


THE.present century. is often reproached as one in which chivalry 
and true courtesy have been killed-by. the bustle and hurry of 
modern life, and ye an age which has produced such a figure as 
that of Sir Stafford Northcote cannot be wholly bad. But though 
such men may still exist in England, it is much to be feared that 
their presence in Parliament will grow rarer and rarer, for the con- 
ditions under which a seat in the House of Commons. must now be 
won are such as to make men of high honour shy of asking the 
suffrages of the electorate. For this very reason the “ Life, Letters 
and Diaries of Sir Stafford Northcote, First Earl of Iddesleigh,” 
by Andrew Lang (William Blackwood and Sons), will be eagerly 
read not only by those who are concerned in politics, but also by 
the general public, who will find in it the setarh of a blameless life, 
and of a Statesman beloved alike by friend and opponent. Mr. . 
Lang has not written one of those personal biographies in which 
u blended, and made to 
bask in the light of one another's glory, Sir Stafford Northcote is 
allowed to speak for himself by means of his diaries and letters, 
Mr. Lang supplying the narrative connecting Sir Stafford’s 
writings. The first Lord Iddesleigh was born on October 27th, 
1818, and after being educated at Eton and Balliol, finally entered 
Parliament in 1855. Although connected with several Commissions, 
and notably with the Alabama Commission, it was in the House of 
Commons that the greater part of his life’s work was accomplished. 
For thirty years, from 1855 to 1885, with the exception of a year’s 
interval ‘after the North Devon Election, in 1857, Sir Stafford 
Northcote was constant in hisattendance in the House of Commons, 
where he earned a reputation as Chancellor of the Exchequer second 
only to that of Mr. Gladstone, who had the great advantage of 
years of prosperity, whereas Sir Stafford was unfortunate enough to 
have to deal with a period of falling trade. But it is rather as a 
man than as a Statesman that Lord Iddesleigh will be remembered. 
Without any overpowering genius or commanding personality, 
almost without ambition, save that of doing his duty honourably to 
his country and himself, he became one of the fcremost men in 
England by the purity of his character, the integrity of his honour, 
and the courteous chivelig of his manner. Mr. Lang has done 
well to let so noble a gentleman speak, as far as possible, for himself. 
If this biography will not take the highest rank in its class of 
literature, it is nevertheless one that must be studied by every 
historian of the nineteenth century, and one that will be read 


- wherever the English language is spoken, and wherever the Mother 


of Parliaments is held in honour. 

-All those who read the official account of the Expedition for the 
Relief of Emin Pasha must have wondered how it was that the rear _ 
column was left to perform a well-nigh impossible task, with the 
most worthless natives of the force, and dependent on the caprice of 
a rascally slave-dealer. Jf the “Life of .Edmund Musgrave 
Barttelot,” by Walter George Barttelot (Richard Bentley and 
Son), does not throw much light on the cause of this state of things, 
it does most certainly give rise to some unpleasant reflections on the 
conduct of the Expedition. It is a miserable thing to wrangle over 
the body of a murdered man, and that man a young soldier of such . 
exceeding pluck and: promise ; but though poor Major Barttelot - 
cannot s; eak for himself, there are those living whose’ mouths are 
not closed, and what public opinion will demand the truth of, is the 
account given on page 96 of the relations between Mr. Stanley and 
his officers even before the camp at Yambuya was reached, Lieut. 
Stairs and Mr. Jephson survived the Expedition, and they can say 
whether or no Mr. Stanley ordered the Zanzibaris to tie them to 
trees if they gave any more orders, and told Stairs that if he only 
raised a finger the Zanzibaris would rush upon him, and crush him, 
or club him to death. Perhaps the most astounding document in 
the whole book is Mr. Stanley’s letter to Sir Walter Barttelot, in 
parents 1, to tell the father of the death of ‘his gallant son. The 
fault of the book, though it isa natural one, is the bitter tone in 
which the comments are written. The diaries and letters would 
have lost nothingof their force by the absense of speculations on Mr. 
Stanley’s ulterior motives in rescuing Emin. Pasha, . It is plain that 
Major Barttelot did his duty in the most trying circumstances, and 
the only point of interest now is—did Mr, Stanley.treat his officers 
in the manner described in Major Barttelot’s diaries and letters? 

A very notable autobiography is “My Life,” by T. Sidney 
Cooper, R.A. (Richard gee | and Son), for, luckily, the two 
volumes are written in no such ungracious spirit as that which 
inspires the preface. In general, an autobiography is more amusing 
if less critical than a biography, and Mr. Cooper's book is no 
exception to the rule. Indeed, it would be hard if a great artist, 
who was born in 1803, who remembers the Jubilee of George TIL, 
and the Jubilee of her present Majesty, and who has exhibited on 
the walls of the Royal Academy from 1833 to 1890, without missing 
a single year, had nothing of importance to tell the present genera- ‘ 
tion. The autobiography exhibits a view, as Mr. Boswell would 
say, of Art and artists for something like three-quaarters of a 
century, and contains the inevitable letter from Mr. Gladstone. 

Another autobiography, dealing with the doings of the musical 
world, is “The Light of Other Days,” by Willert Beale (Richard 
Bentley and Son). Mr. Beale is an smfresario who has managed 
the pattie appearances of almost every musician and singer of any 
note during the past half-century or so, and his two volumes of 
reminiscences are written with an ease and spirit worthy of his 
subject. The anecdotes and stories-of such celebrities as. Mario, 
Grisi, Patti, Thalberg, Balfe, Sims Reeves, and many another, are 


_capital, and lose nothing in the telling. His account of Mario and 


Grisi is especially interesting, and will be read with keen appre- 
ciation by those fortunate enough to have heard these great artists. 


. Mr, Beale’s “Light of Other Days" will beguile many a long 


evening in the coming winter. 
: er 

Lonpon MorTALiTy continues high. Last week the deaths 
numbered 1,649 against 1,741 during the previous seven days, being 
a decrease of 92, but 11 above the average, while the death-rate was 
19°5 per 1,000. Fatalities from diseases of the respiratory organs 
increase steadily, and rose to 417 from 340, being 24 above the 
usual return. Diphtheria is decreasing, however, 23 fatal cases 
being recorded—a decline of 18, There were 55 deaths from 
diarrheea ‘and dysentery (a fall of 18), 70 from measles (an advance 
of 11, and 33 above the average), 29 from scarlet-fever (an increase 
of 9), 28 from whooping-cough (a decrease of 2), 15 from enteric 
fever (a decline of 6), and 1 from an ill-defined form of fever (a 
fall of 1). Different forms of violence caused 50 deaths, including 
two suicides anda murder. There were 2,512 births registered—an 
advance pf 100, yet 359 below the average. 

Is IRELAND DtsTRESSED OR Prosperous? A Tour WITH 
PEN, PENCIL, AND CAMERA IN SEARCH OF TRUTH.——So much 
controversy has arisen with regard to the prospects of distress in 
Ireland during the coming winter, that it is difficult for the 
impartial reader to judge whether Ireland is really likely to suffer 
the horrors of want, or whether such gloomy forebodings are 
exaggerated for party purposes, With the object of laying before 
their readers the exact truth of the situation in [reland, the pro- 
prietors of Zhe Daily Graphic have asked Mr. T. W. Russell, M.P., | 


to undertake a tour through the affected districts, and to write a 


series of letters giving the result of his investigations. Mr. Russell 
will be accompanied by the well-known artist, Mr. Staniland, R.1., who 
will take a camera and send sketches and photographs, so that a 
true picture of the situation will. be afforded by pen, pencil, and 
camera, and the public will be enabled to form their own judgment. 
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wear his, I cannot tarry here. I will go seek out my friend 


Cudlip at the Hare and Hounds. I shalJ not be late, but I want to... 


hear news. There is a wind that the Duke of Monmouth has set 
sail from the Lowlands. The militia have been called ont and the 
trainbands gathered. Come, Urith, do not look so grave. Brighten 


up with some of the humours of the maid who sang of winter on - 


Trinity Monday. It cannot be summer-time all the year—why, 
neither can it be winter.” 
Then he swung out of the house trolling :— 
So let not this pair be despised ; 
That man is but part of himself, 
«A man without woman’s a beggar, 
f If he have the whole world full of wealth, 
A man without woman's a beggar, 
. ¢ Tho’ he of the world were possessed, 
* Buta beggar that has a good woman, 
‘ ‘With more than the world is he blessed, 


ae CHAPTER XL, 
: “THIS FOR JULIAN.” 


Uxits was left alone looking at the broken token. It did no 
bring to her the cynical consolation that her uncle intended it to 
conyey. It yas not even poor comfort, it was no sort of comfort 
whatever to learn that others had been unhappy in the same way as 
herself—that there had been discord between her father and 
mother. The broken token was to her a token of universal 
breakage—of broken trust, broken ambitions, broken words, broken 
hearts—but that all the world was in wreck was no relief to Urith, 
whose only world for which she cared was contained within the 
bounds, of Willsworthy. 

She had dreamed with reverence of her father; but Uncle Sol 
had shown her that this father had been false in heart to her mother, 
Her own story was that of her mother. Each had married one 
whose heart’had been pre-engaged, After a little while, no doubt 
of sincere struggle, the heart swung back to its oldest allegiance. 
As Urith sat in the hall window, looking out into the court, her 
eyes rested on the vane over the stables. Now that arrow pointed to 
the west! Sometimes it veered to other quarters, but the prevailing 
winds came from the Atlantic, and that vane, though for a few days 
it may have swerved to north or south, though for a whole month, 
nay—a whole spring it may have pointed east, as though nailed in 
that aspect, yet round it swung eventually, and for the rest of the 
year hardly deviated from west. So was it with the heart of 
‘Anthony ; so had it been with the heart of her father. Each had had 
a first love ; then there had come a sway towards another point, and 
eventually a swing round into the direction that had become 
habitual. 

Fox’s words at the dance in the house of the Cakes returned to 
her :—‘‘ You cannot root out old love with a word.” With 
Anthony it had been old love. Since childhood he and Julian had 
known each other, and had looked on each other in the light of 
lovers, It was a love that had ramified in its roots throughout his 
heartandmind. It was with this love as with the coltsfoot in the fields, 
When once the weed was there, it was impossible to eradicate it ; 
the spade that cut it, the pick that tore it up, the sickle that reaped 
it down, only multiplied it ; every severed fibre became a fresh plant 
—every lopped head seeded on the ground and dispersed its grain. 
For a while a crop of barley or oats appeared, and the coltsfoot 
was lost in the upright growth ; but the crop was cut and carried, 
and the coltsfoot remained. 

Was this a justification for Anthony? Urith did not stay to 
inquire. She considered herself, her anguish of disappointment, 
her despair of the future—not him. With all the freshness and 
vehemence of youth, she had given herself wholly to Anthony. 
She had loved—cared for—no one before; and when she loved 
and cared for him it was with a completeness to which nothing 
lacked. Hers was a love infinite as the ocean, and now she found 
that his had been but a love in comparison with hers like a puddle 
that is dried up by the July sun. 

She did not consider the matter with regard to Anthony’s justifi- 
cation, only as affecting herself—as darkening her entire future. 
The coltsfoot must go on growing, and spread throughout the field. 
It could not be extirpated, only concealed for a while. She could 
never look into Anthony’s face—never kiss him again, never endure 
a word of love from him any more, because of that hateful, hideous, 
ever-spreading, all-absorbing, only temporarily-coverable weed of 
Brst love for Julian, An indescribable horror of the future filled 
her—an inexpressible agony contracted her heart as with a cramp. 
She threw up her hands and clutched in the air at nothing ; she 
gasped for breath as one drowning, but could inhale nothing con- 
tenting. Everything was gone from her with Anthony, not only 
everything that made life happy, but endurable. own the stream 
belonging to the manor was a little mill, furnished with small 
gtinding-stones, and a wheel that ever turned in the stream that 
shot over it. No miller lived at the mill, When rye, barley, or 
wheat had to be ground, some person from the house went down, set 
the mill, and poured in the grain, Night and day the wheel went 
round, and now in her brain was set up some such a mill—there 
was a whirl within, and a noise in her ears. The little manor- 
mill could be unset, so that, though the wheel turned, the stones 
did not grind unless needed; but to this inner mill in her head 
there was no relaxation. It would grind, grind as long as the stream 
of life ran—grind her heart, grind up her trust, her hopes, her 
love, her faith in God, her belief in men—grind up all that 
was gentle in her nature, till it ground all her nobler nature up in 
to an arid dust. ‘ 

The day declined, and she was still looking at the broken token. 

The mill was grinding, and was turning out horrible thoughts 
of jealousy, it ground her love and poured forth hate, it ground 
up ‘confidence and sent out suspicion. She sprang to her feet. 
Where was Anthony now? What was he doing all this while? 
He had been away a long time; with whom had he been 
tarrying ? 3 

The mill was grinding, and now, as she threw in the jealous 
thoughts, the hate, the suspicions it had just turned out, it ground 
them over again, and sent forth a wondrous series of fancies in a 
magic dust that filled her eyes and ears; in her eyes it made her 
see Anthony in Julian’s society, in her ears it made her hear what 
they said to each other. The dust fell into her blood, and made it 
boil and rage; it fell on her brain, and there it caught fire and 
spluttered. She was as one mad in her agony—so mad that she 
caught at the stanchions of the window and strove to tear them out 
of the solid granite in which they were set, not that she desired to 
burst through the window, but that she must tear at and break 
some:hing. : 

Why had Anthony marred her life, blistered her soul? She had 
started from girlhood in simplicity, prepared to be happy in a quiet 
way, rambling over the moors, in a desultory fashion attending to 
the farm and garden and the poultry yard. She would have been 
content, if left alone, never to have seen a man. Her years would 
have slipped away free from any great sorrow, without any great 
cares. Willsworthy contented her, where wants were few. She 
loved and was proud of the place ; but Anthony, since he had been 
there had found fault with it, had undervalued it, laughed at 
it: had shown her how bleak it was, how ungenerous was the 
soil, how out of repair its buildings, how lacking in all advantages. 

Anthony had taught her to depreciate what she had highly 
esteemed, Why need he have done that? 

"The wheel and the grindstones were turning, and out ran the 
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bitter answer—because Willsworthy was 4ers, that was why he 


scorned it, why he.saw.in it only faults. - =. a 

She aie! te little hall, every now and then clasping her hands 
over her burning temples, pressing them in with all her force, as 
though by main strength to arrest the churn of those youen hae 
‘Then she put them to her ears to shut out the sound of the revolving 
wheel, A : 

On the mantelshelf was « brass pestle for crushing spices. She 

took it down. Into it were stuffed the old gloves of Julian as oe 
It was a characteristic trait of the conduct of the house 5 nothing 
was put where it ought to be, or might be expected to be. 
these gloves had Jain about, at one time in the window, at ate ‘a 
onthesettle, then upon the table, Urith had finally thrust them outo the 
way into the pestle, and there they had remained forgotten till now. 
In the train of het thoughts, Urith was Jed to the coma 
of Julian, when she recalled where the gloves were, ae 
these she now took from the place to which she had consigne 
them. 
She unfolded them, and shook the dust from them. Then she 
stood with one foot on the hearthstone, her burning head resting 
against the granite upper stone of the fireplace, looking at the 
gloves. . Had Julian made good her threat? Was she really, delibe- 
rately, with determinate malice, winding Anthony off Urith’s hand 
onto her own? And ifso—to what would this lead? How would 
she-—Urith—be tortured between them, Every hair of her head 
was @ nerve, and each suffering pain. . ; 

She lifted her brow from the granite, then dashed it back again, 
and felt no jar, so acute was the inner-suffering she endured. It 
were better that Anthony, or she—were dead. Such a condition of 
affairs as that of which the mill in her head ground out a picture, 
was worse than death. She could not endure it,. she knew—she 
must go mad with the torment. Oh would! oh—would that Fox’s 
fuse had been left to take its effect in the ear of ‘Anthony’s horse, 
and dash him to pieces against the rocks of the Walla ! ; 

She could no longer bear the confinement of the house. She 
gasped and her bosom laboured. She put the gloves between her 
teeth, and her hands again to her-head, but her dark hair fell down 
about her shoulders. She did not heed it. Her mind was other- 
wise occupied, Ina dim way she was aware of it, and her hands 
felt for her hair, how to bind it together and fasten it again, but her 
mind was elsewhere, and her fingers only dishevelled her hair the 
more. 

The air of the room oppressed her ; 
the ceiling came down like lead upon her brain. 


the walls contracted on her ; 
She plucked the 


oe out of her mouth and threw them on the table, then went 


orth, ‘ 
The rain had ceased. Evening had set in, dark for June, 
because the twilight could not struggle through the dense vapours 
overhead, : ‘ 

“Where is Anthony? I must see Anthony?” Her words were 
so hoarse, so strange that they startled her. It is said that when 
one is possessed, the evil spirit in the man speaks out of him ina 
strange voice, utterly unlike that which is natural. It might be so 
now. The old demon in Urith that had gone to sleep was awaking, 
refreshed with slumber, to reassert his power. . ; 

Where was Anthony? , What delayed his return? Had he on 
leaving” Willsworthy gone direct to Julian to pour out into her 
sympathetic ear the story of his domestic troubles? Was he telling 
her of his wife’s shortcomings?—of her temper ?—her untidiness? 
—her waywardness? Were they. jeering together in confidence at 
poor little moorland Willsworthy? Were they talking over the 
great mistake Anthony had made in taking Urith in the place of 
Julian? Were they laughing over that scene when Anthony led out 
Urith for the dance at the Cakes? She saw their hands meet, 
and their eyes— their eyes—as at the Cakes, 

Then there issued from her breast a scream—a scream of 
unendurable pain; it came from her involuntarily; it was forced 
from her by the stress of agony within, hut the voice was hoarse 
and inhuman, She was aware of. it, and grasped her hair and 
thrust it into her mouth to gnaw at, and to stifle the cries of pain 
which might burst from her again. : 

- She had descended the hill a little way when she thought she dis- 
cerned a figure approaching, mounting the rough lane. It might be 
Anthony—it might be Solomon: Gibbs, She was unprepared to 
meet either, so she slipped aside into the little chapel. The portion 
of wall by the door was fallen, making a gap, but further back 
grew a large sycamore, out of the floor of the sacred building, near 
the angle formed by the south and west walls. Behind this she 


retreated, and thence could see the person who ascended the path, . 


unobserved. 

She was startled when Fox Crymes stepped through the gap 
where had been the door. There was sufficient light for her to 
distinguish him, but he could not observe her, as the shadows 
thrown by the dense foliage of the sycamore from above, and the 
side shadows from the walls, made the corner where Urith stood 
thoroughly obscure. : oo 

She supposed at first that Fox had stopped there for a moment to 
shake out his wet cloak and readjust it; he did, in fact, rearrange 
the position of the mantle, but it was not so as more effectually. to 
protect himself from rain as to leave his right arm free. Moreover, 


after that he had fitted his cloak to suit his pleasure, he did not - 


resume his ascent of the lane to Willsworthy. : 

For awhile Urith’s thoughts were turned into a new channel. 

She wondered, in the first place, why Fox should come to Wills- 
worthy at that hour; and next, why Fox, if Willsworthy should 
be Ss halted where he was, without attempting to 
proceed, . 
His conduct also perplexed her. He seated himself on a stone 
and whistled low to himself through a broken tooth in front that he 
had—a whistle that was more of a hiss of defiance than a merry 
pipe. Then he took out his hunting-knile, and tried the point on 
his fingers. This did not perfectly satisfy him, and he whetted it 
on a piece of freestone moulding still in position, that formed a 
gan of the old door, of which the arch and the other jamb were 
fallen, : c 

‘This occupied Fox for some time, but not continuously, for every 
now and then he stood up, stole to the lane, and cautiously peered 
down it, never exposing himself so as to be observed by any person 
ascending the rough way. . ; 

The air was still, hardly any wind stirred, but what little there 
was came in sudden puffs that shook the foliage of the sycamore 
burdened with wet, and sent down a shower upon the floor. Urith 
could not feel the wind, and when it came it was as though a 
shudder went through the tree, and it tossed off the burden of water 
oppressing it, much as would a long-haired spaniel on emerging 
from a bath. : 


- Bats were abroad. One swept up and down the old chapel, - 


noiseless, till it came close to the ear, when the whirr of the wings 
was as that of the sails of a mill. 

An uneasy peewhit was awake and awing, flitting and uttering 
its plaintive, desolatecry. It was not visible in the grey night-sky, 


and was still for a minute ; then screamed over the ruins; then. ° 


wheeled away, and called, as an echo from a distance, an answer to 
its own cry. 

Fox stood forward again in the road, and strained his eyes down 
the lane; then stole a little way along it to where he could, or 
thought he could, see a longer stretch of it; then came back at a 
run, and stood snorting in the ruins once more, Again, soft and 
still, came ona comminuted rain—the very dust of rain—so fine and 


After -m 


. branches. 
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i + took no direction, but floated on the air, and hardly 
Et iene i: the sycamore tree. No shelter could be had 
beneath its water-burdened leaves, that gathered the moisture and 
shot itdown on the ground. But he did not look at it as wanting its 
shelter. He stepped towards it, then drew back ; exclaimed, ‘Ah! 
Anthony. Here’s one for Urith,” and struck his knife into the bole. 
The blade glanced through the bark, sheering off a long strip, that 
rolled over and fell to the ground attached to the tree at the bottom. 
** You took her and Willsworthy from me, said Fox, drawing back, 
Then he aimed another blow at the tree, cursing, ‘ And here is for 


” 

Se ieviacied back: each blow seemed to be aimed at and to hit 
her, who was bebind the tree. She felt each stroke as a sharp spasm 
i heart. i : ‘ 

in Ox dragged. at his knife, worked it up, down, till he had 
loosened it ; then withdrew it. Then he laid his left hand, muffled 
in hiscloak, against the sycamore trunk, and raised his knife again. 
‘That is not enough,” he whispered, and it was to Urith as though 
he breathed it into her ear. He struck savagely into the side of the 
tree, as though into a man, under the ribs, and said, ‘‘ And this for 


Julian.” ; : 
Before he could release his blade, Urith had stepped forth and had 


id her hand on him. 
ec ae ment she said: ‘What do you mean by those words, 


‘ And this for Julian ?’” 


(Zo be continued) 


THERE is no apparent reason why it should have re uired two 
authors to-profluce Name and Fame,” by A. S. Ewing-Les:er and 
Adeline Sergeant (3 vols.: Bentley and Son). It is a clever novel, 
but certainly not beyond one-author power in respect of construc- 
tion or of execution ; and we incline to set down to the result of 
collaboration the excessive fertility of the plot in divergent 
In short, there is a great deal too much of it; two or 
three of the branches es well be lopped off without being 
missed, and, indeed; with the much needed effect of enabling the 
reader to concentrate his interest upon what remained. Possibly 
the joint authors treated one another with too little of that 
unsparing severity which is equal to sympathy as a necessary 
element in literary fellow-workmanship. At any rate, they carry 
the spirit of indulgence to an extreme.in the case of at least one of 
their personages, Mr. Sydney Campion, a singularly mean and 
disagreeable scoundrel, who tricks an innocent girl into a sham 
marriage and then casts her off, but is left at the close of his career, 
so far as “Name and Fame” is concerned, flourishing and happy. 
The sympathies of the ordinary reader will be m nopolised by 
Sydney’s sister, Lettice—and, perhaps, since she is a successful 
lady novelist—the envy of some of them also. It will only be 


_ exceptional hearts that will be touched by the troubles of her poet 


lover, Alan Walcott, who is far too submissive to circumstances, 
chiefly in the form of a drunken and vicious wife, to be of the stuff 
fora hero. The combined talent of the authors is chiefly shown 
in giving their s‘ory, or rather stories, more interest by their style 
of narration than any of them possess intrinsically. 

“ Sapphira,” by Sarah es (2 vols, : Ward and Downey), com- 
prises the story of another lady who distinguished herself by writing 
novels—if the possession of so universal an accomplishment can be 
called a distinction. The lady novel'st is rapidly, in fiction, taking 
what used to be the place of the conventional beauty. ‘Sapphira ” 
is the novelist’s mother, so named by Sarah Tytler by reason of her 
having tried to. conceal her husband's suicide in order to get the 
amount of his life insurance from an office which, unluckily for her 
intended fraud, failed just before oe was due. Thenceforward, 
the story developes into an endeavour to build a story upon a 
situation which had really closed, and this is not very happily 
managed by means of exaggerated remorses, scruples, and panics, 
with a resulting impression that there has been much ado about 
nothing. There is certainly bag entertaining, and much the 
reverse of profitable, in the study of consciences which do their 
pennance at the expense of other people, On the whole, “Sapphira” 
1s by no means up to the level to which its authoress has accustomed 
her readers. 

Nor is “The Moment After: a Tale of the Unseen” (1 vol. : 
William Heinemann), by any means a good illustration of the 
genius of Robert Buchanan. It is the story of how an Atheist was 
converted to faith by being hanged. One Maurizio Modena, an 
eccentric marine-store dealer, having murdered his faithless wife, is 
tried and sentenced to death, and there would have been an end of 
it had not the bungling hangman twice failed, and the execution con- 
sequently been postponed pending a submission of the circumstances 
to the Home Office. But we are given to understand that there 
was an instant during which the murderer's soul actually left its 
body and spent seeming ages in the world beyond the grave ; so 
that it returned convinced of the truth of what the good chaplain 
had preached in vain, and impressed with a passionate desire for 
the death which human mercy withholds. All this is told in a 
tawdry, spasmodic style, through which occasionally flashes a strong 
thought or a striking phrase; and faults of taste abound. It is not 
for Mr. Buchanan to speak of a judge, when sentencing criminals, as 
“using a shibboleth of religion in which he generally disbelieves ;" 
and the pages of a work of fancy are not the place for a personal 
ag nine pages long, at the expense of an actual official of whom 
Mr. Buchanan evidently knows nothing whatever. These journalistic 


. vulgarities bring into stronger relief the worse than bad taste which 


finds, in Modena’s vision, nothing too sacred for making a theatrical 
effect. As we are concerned for the reputation of a great novelist, 
we hold that there are quite enough purveyors of claptrap without 
Mr. Buchanan’s condescending to mingle with them, 

“Emily Stretton; or, Did She Redeem It?” by an anonymous 
author (I vol.: Eden, Remington, and Co.), is the old-fashioned 
title of a new discovery in the favourite art of bigamy. Of course 
we shall not reveal its nature, only warning the reader beforehand 
that he will not obtain much from this discreetly short novel beyond 
the satisfaction of curiosity. It may also be an interesting task to, 
decide whether a lady who deliberately sins because it suits her 
and does right as soon as it becomes more advantageous than 
wrong, is so noble a character as we are asked to consider Mrs. 
Stretton. The novel contains one moderately amusing character of 
an elderly lady with a taste for capricious patronage ; but, on the 
whole, the portraiture is too thin for the novel to be regarded as 
more than expanded anecdote. 

Boys of most ages se to delight in “Snap: a Legend of the 
Lone Mountain,” by C. Phillipps-Wolley (1 vol.: Longmans, 


Green, and Co.). It is the story of three lads who went to seek 


their fortunes in the great North-West, and who met with a sur- 
prising number of blood-curdling adventures of more than one of 
which Jules Verne himself might have been proud. It is to be 
hoped, however, that nobody wiil be tempted to try a cattle ranche 


. in the expectation that his days will be diversified by experiences 


= those of Snap, Frank, and Towzer. If so, we fear that sad 
isappointment is in store for him. But for anybody who wishse 
to enjoy the life at second hand, no better deputies could be found 
him than those provided by Mr. Phillipps-Wolley, 
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| RoyaL ITALIAN OPERA.—~Six performances a i 
eekly at Covent Garden, a pressure which is already heeiente 
to tell upon the performers, and has caused the temporary ar 
ponement of both Aefistofele and Orfeo. We last week relcered to 
the opening representations, : On Thursday, as La Gioconda was not 
ready, Trovatore was substituted, with ‘the Sisters Ravogli and 
Signor Giannini. A fresh and well-deserved success was aoe 
by Mdile. Giulia Ravogli, whose excellent sin ing .and powerful 
acting in the ré/e of Azucena were generally admired. er sister 
Sofia was less happy in the part of Leonora, for which her voice is 
hardly of sufficient power, On Friday Lucia was given before a 
small audience, The tremulous style ‘of Sefior Suane is unsuited 
to the music of Edgar of Ravenswood, but Mdlle. Stromfeld gained 
much success for her brilliant rendering of the music of the heroine 

Meyerbeer’s Roberto was revived on Saturday for the first time 
these nine years. There was.a good deal to admire in the per- 
formance, in which, however, there were several serious blemishes. 
The orchestra and chorus, forexample, needed much further rehearsal 
and some better arrangement might have been attempted of the once 
celebrated scene of the resuscitation of the nuns. Moreover Mr. 
Manters, who has played the part in English in the provinces, was 
hardly strong enough as vocalist or actor to sustain the difficult 
character, of Bertram at the Royal Italian Opera, On the other 
hand, Signor Perotti was heard at his. best in 
the music of Roberto; Mdlle, Stromfeld sang 
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to the United States next May in order to open 
. . . a th 
bell built in that city—Sir Charles and Lady Halle ek Med 
rs, Henschel are both about to start provincial recital tours, — 
A musical festival is this week being held at Cheltenham. The 
cis works announced are the Creation, Dvorak’s Stahat Mater, and 
Sd ee of Nineveh.—The Bristol Festival closed on 
ae ome very good performances were given in the course 
of the week, the largest audience, of 2,097 persons, being attracted 
b The Golden Legend, and the smallest, of 1,133, for Dr. Parry’s 
udith—Mr. Valentine Smith’s Company. propose to revive Balfe's 
Blanche de Nevers, which it is said has not been heard since 1864. The 
ihe was based by John Brougham on the drama The Duke's 
0. 


————.9 


THE NEW ROYAL INFIRMARY, LIVERPOOL 


THe Duke of Clarence and Avondale visited Liverpool 
nesday last to open the new: buildings of this erie Thy 
were eens in October, 1887, and have been erected at a cost of 
105,000/., provided entirely by voluntary subscriptions. The site 
covers the greater part of the space between Pembroke Place, Dover 
Street, Ashton Street, and Brownlow Street. Facing Pembroke 
Place is the Administrative Block, from the south of which a wide 
corridor leads to another running east and west, communicating 
with the wards, which are six in number, three on either side of the 
main corridor, and contain 290 beds. The wards of the first floor 
are for females, those of the second for males. There are besides 
smaller wards for paying patients and for sick nurses, lecture and 
operating theatres, a chapel, laundry, and mortuary, and a large 
recreation-hall, besides the necessary accommodation for officers, 
doctors, and nurses. The Out Patients’ Department is between the 


the brilliant music of the Princess acceptably, 
Sefior Guetary was a satisfactory Rambald, and 
Madame Fanny Moody, although not endowed with 
sufficient power for the more dramatic scenes, was a 
graceful representative of Alice. = 

.Qn Monday Miss M'Intyre, fresh from operatic 
triumphs in Berlin, made her renirde as Marguerite 
in Faust, a réle which she has already played at the 
Royal Italian Opera under Mr, Harris's management. 
Miss M‘Intyre was in excellent voice, and, apart 
from a tendency to over-emphasis in the church 
scene, she showed great improvement as an actress, 
Sefior Suane was again the Faust, in place of Signor 
Giannini, who was ill, and the cast was otherwise not 
a very strong.one, ‘os 

On Tuesday the Huguenots was repeated, the revival 
of La Gioconda being again postponed until the follow- 
ing evening, while Thursday was set apart for the 
first appearance of Madame Albani since the summer 
season of 1889. She was to have sung in Me/fistofele,i. 
but in order to allow further time to rehearse Boita’s opera, Za 
Traviata was substituted, ; sy 

CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS.——Raff’s second, violin concerto 

was heard for the first time at the Crystal Palace last Saturday. It 
dates from thirteen years ago, and was the 206th work of a composer 
who wrote far too much for his fame. The concerto is comparatively 
simple in character, so that the audience could follow it without 
exceptional difficulty, It is supposed to illustrate three Stanzas of a 
poem by Burner, bad ira first the troubles of life, secondly the 
comfort of Hope, and thirdly the joys and pleasure which remain after 
forgetfulness of past sorrows, The first and last movements contain 
some brilliant work for-the soloist,.and were capitally played by M. 
Sauret ; although the best-appreciated section of the work was a melo- 
dious adagio, based upon two- charming and well-contrasted subjects. 
Another. novelty was a Romance from an orchestral suite in C 
minor, by Mr, C. H. Couldery, several of whose works havé-already 
been performed at these concerts. The suite in all consists. of six 
movements, apparently of a somewhat extraordinary character, if we 
may judge from the fact that the fourth movement is an intefmezzo 
for brass instruments and organ only. The Romance is the sécond 
movement of the suite, and it comes between a fugue and a scherzo. 
It was well received by the Crystal Palace audience, who recatled 
the composer. In the course of the concert a remarkably fine per- 
formance was given of Schumann's symphony in E flat, popularly 
known as the “ Rhenish.” a 


POPULAR CONCERTS.——~The Saturday Popular Concert season<‘. 
when a programme of favourite works 


began last Saturday, 


drew a very large audience. The principal attraction was the 


first appearance at these concerts of M. Paderewski, who gave a — 


daringly original reading of Beethoven's sonata in F minor, Op. 
57, popularly knowni as the “ Appassionata,” the last movement of 
which, at the hands of the Polish pianist, was decidedly the most 
effective. For an encore, he played an arrangement of the march 
from Beethoven's Ruins of Athens. M. Paderewski likewise took 
part in Brahms’ noble pianoforte quartet in A, Op. 26, showing un- 
usual moderation of style in concerted music.—On Monday the pro- 
gramme opened with the “ Razoumowsky,” quartet in C, the most 
opular of the three, and it closed with Schubert's beautiful piano- 
tect trio in B flat, in which M. Paderewski was associated with 
Lady Hallé and Signor Piatti. The Polish pianist played no 
sonata, selecting, instead, Haydn’s theme and vatiations in F minor, 
and Chopin’s scherzo in C sharp minor, Op. 39. He excited a good 
deal of enthusiasm, which was hardly allayed until he came for- 
ward and played Chopin’s valse in A flat for an encore. 
CONCERTS (VARIOUS).——A youthful Belgian pianist, Brahm 
van den Berg, who isa lad of about fourteen, made his débat ata 
recital on Monday. The newcomer is no juvenile “ prodigy ;” while 
necessarily he has not yet the intellectual power of an artist of 
maturity. He is, however, a clever performer, his most successful 
efforts being in Beethoven’s Sonata quasi Fantasia in E flat, and in 
some lighter pieces. Chopin is at present beyond him.—At the first 
of Madame Essipoff's recitals at Steinway all the popular pianist 
gave a owerful and even masculine rendering of “Beethoven's 
“Funeral March” sonata, 


theme of Handel, the fugue in w 


likewise included pieces by Chopin an titzk 
—On the same ay Modame Berthe Marx, the able pianist, 


who is associated with Sefior Sarasate in his Chamber 
‘Concerts, gave a recital with a mixed programme, including 
Schubert's * Wanderer,” Fantasia, and other works.—The Meister- 
singers also gave their first concert on Thursday, a capital igi 
programme comprising Grieg’s “ Peer Gynt Suite, Gade’s fourt: 
symphony, and Max Bruch’s first violin concerto. The last was 
played by Mdlle. Reynault, ) al : ‘ 
to be a" prodigy,” is really a highly promising per a : 
Jan Van Mulder, the Dutch violoncellist, gave a concert at Steinway 
Hall on Tuesday, when also Mr. Cappey delivered an interesting 
lecture upon the development of military bands, from the trombone 
and horn music of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries down to the 
present time.—Madame Essipoff gave her second recital on Wednes- 
day, and concerts have also been announced by the Shinner Quartet 
and others. ‘ 
Notes anp News.——-It is reported that among the candidates 
for the Professorship at Edinburgh University, vacant by the 
resignation of Sir Herbert Oakeley, are Dr. Mackenzie, Mr. Henry 
Gadsby, and Mr. Corder.—Mr, Lloyd will in all probability return 


hich she omitted. Her scheme 


a” 


and also of Brahms’ Variations on a° 


d her husband, Leschetitzky. - 


who, although almost young enou h- 


so! 


FooTBatt.—Saturday’s football, unpleasant as if was owing 
to the wet, was uncommonly interesting for several reasons. For 
one thing, it gave the lie to the rumours which said that Mr. A. E. 
Stoddart and Mr. P. M. Walters, the famous Rugby and Associa- 
tion “ internationals” respectively, had ceased to play; for “P.M.” 
assisted the Old Carthusians to inflict a crushing defeat on the City 
Ramblers in the Association Cup Competition; while ‘A. E.’s” 
help did not prevent Blackheath sca suffering defeat at the hands 
of Bradford, though they subs¢quently defeated Manchester. Rich- 
mond succumbed to Liverpool, Cambridge beat Middlesex Wan- 
derers, and Oxford defeated Sandhurst. Associationwise, we may 
note the defeat in the Cup Competition of Old Etonians by London 
Caledonians; the simultaneous reverses incurred by Everton and 
Preston North End in League matches at the feet of Westbromwich 
Albion and Blackburn Rovers respectively; and the victory of 
Stoke over the Casuals. We regret to have record several serious 
accidents, mostly in the neighbourhood of Sheffield. The ‘ blades” 
must be more careful, or they will earn a bad reputation for 
roughness, 

TROTTING is looking up. There was a capital meeting at 
Alexandra Park on Monday, and “record” was beaten for this 
country when in the Championship Race Mr. McPhee’s Colonel 
Wood trotted a mile in 2 min. 25 sec, ; : 

BILLIARDS.—Although McNeil made one superb break of 472 
Chis best up to the present), he suffered defeat from Peall in their 
spot-barred match at the Aquarium last week. The winner is now 
playing Dawson, a young North-countryman with a great local 
reputation. In the handicap at the Windsor, Mitchell and McNeil 
both won their first three games. 

MISCELLANEOUS.——H. Curtis, of the Highgate Harriers, won 
the Thirty Miles Amateur Walking Race at Tufnell Park on Satur- 
day.—The second-class cricket counties are of opinion 
that at the end of each season a match on a neutral 
ground between the lowest first-class and highest 
second-class county should decide whether the latter 
should be promoted or not.—A National Amateur 
Rowing Association has been formed. rosit.—The 
Cyclists now have a social club all to themselves at 
Queen Anne's Gate. : 

—_ 


THEATRES 

Mr. Mayer has opened his season of French plays at 
the St. JAMEs’s with that diverting but somewhat 
boisterous three-act farce by MM. Sardou and Najac, 
Divorgons, in which Madame Chaumont once more 
enacts her original part of Cyprienne. Someone has 
stigmatised Divorcons as an immoral piece ; but this, 
if we take a broad view of its tendencies, it certainly 
is not. The story of the married lady who, fancying 
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Administrative Block and the main building, and at the end of this 
department are the Dispensary and Drug Stores. The building is 
constructed of the local grey brick, with dressings of red Ruabon 
terra cotta, the roofs are covered with Westmoreland slates, and the 


MR. W. MITCHELL BANKS, F.R.C.S. 
Senior Physician 


floors are of oak blocks laid in concrete. The drainage-system has 
been constructed under the supervision of Mr, Rogers Field, C.E., 
in conjunction with the architect, Mr, Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., and 
the heating arrangements, by means of steam, are most complete, 
The contractors were Messrs, Holme and Green. Our other en- 
ving (from a photograph by A. J. Melhuish, $8, Pall Mall, S.W.) _ 
is a portrait of Mr. W. Mitchell Banks, F.R.C.S., a distinguished 
local practitioner and the Senior Surgeon‘of the Infirmary, He has 
taken an immense amount of pains over the perfection of its 
sanitary arrangements, which, owing to the excellent advice given 
by him and his colleague, Dr. Davidson, are said to be without a 
rival in this country. 


2 


Tur Turr.——Newmarket has certainly been fortunate in the 
weather of its Autumn Meetings, and. the Houghton Meeting last 
week was no exception to the rule. Next to the Cambridgeshire, 
the most interesting race of the week was the third of Mr. Rose’s 
1,000/, Plates, in which Sheen set the seal on his fame by cheosigt | 
with considerable ease, General Byrne's Sey Sa three-year-old * 
Amphion, St. Serf won the Free Handicap Sweepstakes for the 
Duke of Portland, Bumptious and Retribution ran a dead heat in 
the Cheveley Stakes, Haute Saone won the All-Aged Stakes, and 
Corstorphine secured the Dewhurst Plate for Lord Rosebery. Lord 
Durham has challenged for the “Whip,” at present held by the 
Duke of Beaufort, and names Circassian as his champion. 


- Jaegar’s Prunelles and 


herself ill-matched, longs for the passing of the famous 
Divorce Bill, but, when a prospect of indulging her 
whims presents itself, discovers in her husband very 
excellent qualities, conveys, on the contrary, a wholesome lesson, 
while it satirises more than one not uncommon human failing. The 
real objection to the play is not the theme itself, but the rather free, 
and at times not too delicate mode in which the authors have 
chosen to develop it. Madame Chaumont’s highly-coloured 
method, it must be confessed, does not tend to soften down this 
fault, But Divorgons is, after all, a piece rich in comic ideas worked 
out with a sort of riotous enjoyment of the fun, which is exhilarating 
in the highest degree. Something of the freshness of the actress's 
style has perhaps departed; but she is still unapproachable in 
characters of this kind. Mr. Mayer's troupe, though it belongs, 
speaking generally, to the class which the fastidious are apt to 
dismiss as “ scratch companies,” is sufficiently competent, Mr. 
r. Hurtaux’s Adhémar being special 
noteworthy. Divorgons will hold the bill for a few nights and will 
also be given at a morning performance to-day. 

The performances for the benefit of the Balaclava Light Brigade 
Fnnd, at the EMPIRE Theatre, on a were somewhat desul- 
tory and iJl-managed, but there was no lack—rather was there a 
superabundance—of volunteer talent. The spectacle) of.the poor 
broken-down heroes, whose fate has been so strangely overlooked, 
while we have been reciting with gine of ogy pride Lord 
Tennyson's stirring poem, was rather painful. From this, however, 
must be excepted Mr. Pennington, who is a Balaclava hero and a 
capable actor to boot. 

Mr. Walter Frith, son of the Royal Academician, has completed 
a play entitled Fvigdt, which will shortly be produced at a London 
theatre. Meanwhile, it is noted as of good omen that that 
experienced caterer for the public, Mr. Palmer, of New York, has 
purchased the American rights in Mr. Frith’s piece. 

There has been little of importance in the way of novelty at our 
theatres of late, but this evening the AVENUE, which has been tem- 
porarily closed, will be reopened by Mr. Alexander with a new and 
original piece by Mr, Carton, entitled Sunlight and Shadow, and on 
Monday Mr. Beerbohm Tree will give the first cae a of his pro- 
jected special Mondays at the HAYMARKET by producing Messrs. 
Hailes and Stevenson's Beau Austin, 

The performance of A Village Priest at the HAYMARKET are now 
drawing to a close. On Monday week this play will give way toa 
revival of Called Back, in which Mr. Beerbohm Tree will sustain his 
original character, 

. Mr, George Paget gave at the GLOBE Theatre on Wednesday 
afternoon a special representation of Zhe Black Rover, to which the — 
entire dramatic profession were invited. 


—— 


Count VON MOtTKE is an enthusiastic musician, and in former 
years played the violoncello remarkably well. - He delights in quiet 
musical evenings at home, where Dr. Joachim is a frequent-guest, 
among other famous artists. Von Moltke lies on the sofa, whilst his 
visitors play, and altérnately smokes and takes snuff from a.favourite 
old box;Which he holds in his hand with a large red silk pocket-hand- 
kerchief. The players grow tired before the listener, so Von 
Moltke’s nephew and constant companion, Major Von Moltke, gives 
a hint, and somebody plays Schumann's “Evening Song.” The 
Marshal at once rises, says good night, and breaks up the party. 


THE SEASON ON THE RIVIERA is just opening, and the various 
towns are making grand preparations for their guests. Thus Nice 
has built a pier, or “ jetée-promenade,” opposite the Public Garden, 
and will run coaches to Cannes. Races will be held at the end cf 
December, while King Carnival arrives on January 31st to inaugurate 
the festivities, which. include the customary Battles of Flowers, 
kermesses, processions of maskers and allegorical cars, a White 
Corso and | contests, balls, &c., lasting until February roth 
(Shrove Tuesday). Visitors to the Riviera will appreciate the new 
railway works now proceeding, such as the second line of rails 
between Nice, Monaco, and Mentone, which will prevent the present 
frequent delays. These improvements, however, are not for the 
sake of the winter swallows, but mainly for defensive purposes, as 
recent military experiments showed that an inimical force landing 
on the coast could ag seize the railway and prevent all relief 
to Nice and Cannes. Moreover, as the line from Marseilles to the 
Italian frontier now runs close to the sea, it is open to fire from a 
hostile fleet. So the French Government are constructing an inland 
line from Nice, joining the railway from Lyons and Grenoble at 
Meyrargues—a station about twenty miles north of Marseilles, 
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WE are so accustomed nowadays to looking upon Russia as our 
only possible rival in India, that it is difficult to realise that less than 
one hundred and fifty years ago the French position in Hindostan 
was infinitely stronger than our own, and that, not long before the 
Queen’s grandfather came to the throne, the King of France seemed 
the appointed heir of the Mughal Emperors, All this is very 
clearly brought out in the new volume of the “ Rulers of India 
Series,” “ Dupleix,” by Colonel G. B, Malleson, C.S.I. (Clarendon 
Press), where the story of the French ‘in India is told with more 
detail than is possible in an ordinary history. But though France 
was so successful in the East during the last century, it was by no 
means the first nation to open up trade with India; for, as the 
Abbé Guyon wrote, it was the immense riches drawn by the 
Portuguese, the English, and_ the ; 

Dutch from the East Indies, which 
invited the French to follow them 
into those remote and unknown 
countries. The first French expedi- 
tion, in 1615, got no further than 
Madagascar, and it was not until 
1667 that Caron reached Surat and 
established there the first French 
factory in India. One hundred years - 
from the date of the first landing 
saw the rise and fall of the French 
power in the East, and the ignomi- 
nious deaths of Dupleix and Lally 
Tollendal. Pondicherry was founded 
in 1674. Martin, the first Governor, 
was strictly neutral in his dealings 
with the natives, and this policy was 
maintained by his successors until 
1735, when Dumas was appointed 
Governor. Dumas inaugurated the 
system carried out with such success 
by Dupleix, and came into collision 
with the Mahrattas, on one occasion 
buying them off with forty bottles 
of cordial. In 1741, M. Dupleix 
became Director-General of the 
French possessions in India, and at 
once began to check the public ex- 
penditure, and to overhaul the forti- 
fications, Unfortunately for himself, 
Dupleix, though a great civil admini- 
strator, was no soldier, and conse- 
quently all through his career his 
ambitious schemes were thwarted 
either by squabbles with brilliant 
men like La Bourdonnais, or by the 
absolute incompetence of his naval 
and military commanders. The Eng- 
lish, though in every other respect 
in an infinitely worse position than 
the French, were fortunate in having 
such military geniuses as Major 
Stringer Lawrence and Robert Clive, 
who were able-to make ten men do 
the work of a hundred, and so in 
some measure redressed the balance. 
But to Dupleix is due the credit of 
being the first to dare to play more 
than a trader’s part, and to defeat 
the picked troops of the native 
ptinces in a pitched battle, It was 
the Battle of St. Thomé which 
entirely changed the position of the 
European traders and the native 
princes. It gave the Europeans 
confidence in their own powers ; it 
made the natives see that an alliance 
with the traders was a thing to be 
sought for, and revealed to Dupleix 
that the overlordship of Southern 
India was within his grasp, the only 
decisive stroke remaining to be - 
delivered being the expulsion of the 
English from Fort St. David. But 
the incapacity of the French generals 
and the genius of Major Stringer 
Lawrence brought about a defeat 
before Fort St. George, and before 
long Pondicherry itself was being 
besieged by the English fieet and 
army. However, the siege was in- 
effectual, and in 1749 the news of 
the signing of the Peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle left the two nations in 
exactly the same position as they 
had been in five years before, except 
that Dupleix had gained an enor- 
mous accession of prestige and repu- 
tation, It was at this period that 
both the English and the French 
began to act as mercenaries of the 
rival native princes, and so to carry 
on the war which was nominally 
ended; but they did so with very 
different ends in view. The great 
idea of Dupleix was the founding 
of a French Empire in India, 
and the increase of political : 
influence and power, while with the English the leading motive 
was extension and expansion of commerce. The policy of Dupleix 
triumphed for the time; he brought all Southern India under 
his influence, and in 1751 the French weré at the height 
of their glory and power. There seemed to be no one who 
could prevent the development of his schemes, for the silent 
and haughty youth in Fort St. George had then given no 
sign of his marvellous ability, In 1751 Dupleix was at the zenith 
of his power, and yet in three years’ time his vast schemes 
had collapsed, and he was a disgraced and ruined ‘man. The 
cause of this was the military superiority of the English, for 
Dupleix was their master in knowledge of native character, influ- 
ence over the natives, and powers of combination, . But Dupleix 
was not a general, and his lieutenants—Law, Astruc, and Brennier 
—were constantly out-generalled and. out-manceuvred by Lawrence 
and Clive, The tide began to turn with the heroic defence of 
Arcot, and, with the defeat before Trichinopoli, at the end of 1753, 
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the French preponderance in Southern India came to an end. 
In the following year Dupleix was succeeded by M. Godeheu, 
who at once announced that it was not his intention to inter 
fere in the affairs of native princes, Ten years later Dupleix 
died in want, neglected by the Government and deserted by 
the people, having sacrificed his fortune to build up an empire 
for France in the East. For seven years he had pressed his 
claims, supporting them by incontestable proof, but he received 
no compensation and no redress, and died in utter destitu- 
tion on November roth, 1764. It was an excellent, idea to 
let Dupleix appear in the “Rulers of India Series as 


and Colonel 
has written a 
It is 


a peinciyal actor in the drama, and not merely as an inci” 


dental character in the history of Rotert Clive; 


Malleson, who has a great admiration for his hero, 
most vivid and life-like sketch of the great French Proconsul. 


AN AMATEUR MODEL 


an excellent addition to the Series, and fills a decided gap in the 
history of India. 

The quaint old manners and customs of the North of Scotland 
which are rapidly being improved out of existence, have luckily 
found many chroniclers of late years. ‘Scenes and Stories of the 
North of Scotland,” by John Sinclair (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.), 
is an attempt to embody some of the characteristics of those parts 
of the Highlands which are remote from the track of the ordinary 
tourist. The word-pictures of. scenery are not remarkable, but 
some of the stories and accounts of queer characters are very 
amusing. The illustrations are gaod, especially the three curious 
coloured portraits of three old men, who were well known for their 
eccentricities in Thurso some fifty years ago. Mr. Sinclair is by 
no means guiltless of lapses into the feebly jocose style which is so 
irritating to the reader, and he will do well to avoid this pitfall in 
any other series of sketches he may intend to publish, Otherwise 
his account of the Island of Lewis, the Caithness Coast, and Thurso, 
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and, further north, e the Shetland Isles, contains much that is of 
interest and. value. 
a ee lover grievance has been removed by the issue of Mr. 
Augustine Birrell’s “ Obiter Dicta,” Second Series, uniform in size 
and style with the First Series. It was exasperating to have the 
leasant flippancy of Mr. Augustine Birrell in two odd volumes, 
bur it is to be feared that oT on _has come too late for 
many people. As this is the third edition which Mr. Elliot Stock 
has published, there is no more to be said on the subject, except 
that the little volume is a most charming one, and that Mr. 
Birrell’s lively pages will quite repay a second perusal, 

The old dramatists are, as a rule, much more talked about than 
read, but Messrs. Vizetelly and Co. are determined to remove 
all excuse for ignorance in the future by publishing the best 
plays of the old dramatists in the ‘Mermaid Series.” 

The present volume contains the 

works of Thomas Middleton, and 
includes “The Roaring _ Girl,” 
published in 1611; “The Witch,” 
interesting from its resemblance to 
the witch scenes in Macbeth; “A 
Fair Quarrel,” first published in 
1617; ‘The Mayor of Queen- 
borough,” supposed to be one of 
Middleton’s earliest works; and 
“The Widow,” which is assigned 
by Mr. Bullen _to 1608-9. A por- 
trait of Mary Frith, the ‘ Roaring 
Girl,” forms a frontispiece to the 
volume, and has been copied from 
a woodcut printed on the title-page 
to the 1611 edition of “The Roar. 
ing Girl.” In it, Moll is repre- 
sented dressed in men’s clothes, 
holding a sword in her left hand, and 
smoking a long pipe. Although they 
would hardly do for the stage nowa- 
days, these old plays are very inte- 
resting. They quicken the dry 
bones of history for us, and show 
us our ancestors as they lived and 
talked. The book is printed in good 
clear type, and a glossary is given of 
all obsolete and archaic words. 

‘Photography being emphatically 

the craze of the day, everything 

connectéd with it is eagerly can- 
vassed, and the number of hand- 
books on the different processes has 
become something portentous. “ Pho- 
togravure,” by W. T. Wilkinson 

Cififfe and Son), is an excellent 

little treatise on one of the most 

artistic of the many methods of 
teproducing a photograph. Mr. 
ilkinson lays down very clearly 

the six stages of the production of a 

photogravure print, and then in the 

subsequent chapters proceeds to 
elaborate and explain the working of 
the process. A charmingly soft 
and artistic photogravure is given as 

a frontispiece, but this method of 

printing is one that is hardly likely 

to find favour with many amateurs, 
owing to the delicacy of the process. 

There is nothing that the amateur 

so cordially detests as the printing 

of his own negatives, and it is pro- 
bable that, if he wants to immorta- 
lise them by photogravure, he will, 
as of old, have recourse to the aid 
of a professional. But should he 
wish to translate his pictures into 
the delicate photographic mono- 
chrome known as photogravure, he 
cannot do better than entrust himself 
to Mr. W. T. Wilkinson's guidance. 
All rowing-men, whether Old. 

Westminsters or not, will welcome 

“Rowing at Westminster” (Kegan 

Paul, Trench, Triibner, and Co., 

Limited). This record, which is ex- 

tracted from the School Water- 

ledgers, covers the years from 1813 

to 1883, and gives the early history 

of many oars afterwards famous at 
the Universities. The first entry ia 
the College Ledger gives the names 
- of the King’s Scholars’ crew of 1813- 
1814, who rowed in a six-oar boat 
called the Fvy, and the first challenge 
to row against Eton appears to have 
been accepted in 1819-20; but the 
authorities forbade the match, and 
it was not until July 27th, 1829, that 
the first race with Eton was rowed. 

Thecourse was from Putney, through 

Hammersmith Old Bridge, and back 

to Putney Bridge. The race was 

rowed against the tide at low water, 
and Eton won by above a quarter of 

a mile. Rowing was always carried 

on with some difficulty at West- 
minster, and in 1868 the completion of the Embankment, and 
the consequent difficulty of getting boats, put an end to going on 
the water until 1871, when leave was obtained for the boys to go on 
the water from a boat-house nearly opposite Hurlingham, This 
lasted until 1884, when, as the last entry in the book says, “In 
1884 the alteration of hours introduced by the new head master 
caused the total discontinuance of boating.” There is something 
terribly scathing in the baldness of this announcement. Most men 
would prefer the accusation of having shot a fox in_the shires to 
having such an entry placed against their names, The book isa 
most absorbing one, and has some capital etchings of old Thames 
scenes, but a few more appendices and summaries would increase 
its value. For example, it would take a long time to find out that 
up to 1883 fourteen Old Westminsters had rowed for Oxford and 
eleven for Cambridge, if it was necessary to trust to this book alone. 
“Rowing at Westminster” only needs a little summarising to 
make it perfect. 
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Antarctic Exploration bp the 
Australian Colonies 


By CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, C.B,, F.R.S., F.S.A, 
; if. : 


IT is now forty-seven years since Sir James Ross returned from his 
successful expedition——nearly half a century; and during all that 
time nothing worthy of mention has been done towards Antarctic 
exploration. The Southern Polar region is still almost a virgin field 
for discovery. If we throw a retrospective glance over the whole 
story of Antarctic enterprise, we shall find that nearly all the 
discoveries are confined to a fringe of islands near the Antarctic 
Circle, and generally on the outer side of that circle. Moreover, 
the greater number of these lands have only been seen from a 


distance. Some may have been clouds. A landing has been actually . 


effected on scarcely any. As regards penetration to any distance 
southwards from the Antarctic Circle, only three navigators deserve 
mention, namely, Cook, Weddell, and Ross. Cook reached alatitudeof 
71 deg. 15 min. S.; Weddell got to 74 deg. 18 deg. S. ; Ross on his 
first voyage penetrated to 77 deg. 56 min. S., and on his second to 
78 deg. gmin.S. No other explorers have ever got as far as the 
seventieth parallel. ° 

Thus, a vast tract of land and ocean remains to be discovered. 

Sir James Ross expressed a confident opinion that the South Polar 
Seas, even when encumbered with pack ice, could be penetrated to 
a great distance by a sailing-ship. He expected that the ocean 
which separates Victoria Land from the Balleny and other islands 
under the Antarctic Circle would soon be the frequent resort of 
whaling-ships, especially as he saw a great many whales whenever 
he came near the pack-edge, and chiefly of a very large size. This, 
however, has not Leen the case. The fishing-grounds discovered 
by Ross still remain unvisited, It would seem that expeditions of 
discovery are indispensable as pioneers. It was so in the Arctic 
Regions. The Davis Straits’ ‘whalers never attempted to pass 
Melville Bay and enter the north water at the head of Baffin’s Bay 
until Sir John Ross led the way in 1818. They never entered 
Barrow’s Strait or Regent's Inlet until Sir Edward Parry showed 
them the road in 1820 and 1824. In like manner, it will be neces- 
sary for an Australian Antarctic Expedition to act as a pioneer to 
the whale fishery discovered by Sir James Ross in the Far South in 
i841. . 
- Such would te one of the material commercial advantages of a 
voyage of discovery towards the South Pole. The higher scientific 
results of such a voyage are even more certain of attainment. Dr. 
Neumeyer has truly said that “the importance of scientific observa- 
tions inside the South Polar Circle is evident. to all who have any 
knowledge of the phenomena on the surface of the earth.” The 
series of magnetic observations is still very incomplete. The South 
Magnetic Pole has not yet been reached. The investigation of 
currents, of deep-sea soundings and temperatures, and of prevailing 
winds within the unknown area, is necessary in the interests of 
meteorological science, as well as a precise knowledge of the distri- 
bution of land and sea, Victoria Land is known to Lea great centre 
of -voleanic disturbance, and the existence of tracts of columnar 
basalt is also ascertained, while fossil wood has been found in 
Kerguelen Island. But these scanty facts only point to the urgent 
necessity for further and more complete investigations into Antarctic 
geology, Without such researches, conducted on an extended scale, 
a comprehensive knowledge of the early history of our planet is 
impossible, Ross discovered that the Antarctic seas teem with 
animal life. Sir Joseph Hooker has opened to us the first few pages 
of the otherwise closed book of. Antarctic totany. In every branch 
of science the investigations of physicists and naturalists within the 
Antarctic Circle will be of the utmost value, and alone justify the 
dispatch of a series of well-equipped expeditions, year after year, 
until the great work is achieved. The complete cessation of these 
useful and valuable enterprises for nearly half-a-century is as sur- 
prising as it is deplorable. There has been no lack of enterprise 
during all that time. So long as Great Britain and her Colonies 
form an Imperial confederation there never will be any lack of 
enterprise. Arctic research has been pushed forward during the 
‘interval with such success that the issues are considerably narrowed, 
and the goal is much more nearly within reach. The unknown 
parts of the earth have .been explored in many other directions, 
Still, if we venture to put the question “ Qu regio in terris nostri 
non plena laboris ?” the answer is obvious enough, THE ANTARCTIC 
REGIONS. 

‘The three voyages of Sir James Ross have given us a gencral idea 
of the physical conditions of the question, and have furnished some 
‘facts for the guidance of any future Expedition, It is ascertained 
that immense numbers of icebergs of enormous size are annually 
detached from the great barrier. Some are grounded, while the 
rest, with the pack ice, are drifted northwards by the south-east 
winds which prevail during the summer. The ice harvest is partly 
broken up and dissipated in the warmer seas, and is partly pushed 
back by the north-west winds of autumn, In the Atlantic, during 
the summer, the ice reaches as far north as go-deg. S., while in the 
Pacific it does not get beyond 52 deg. S.; its progress northward on 
the Pacific meridians being checked by the South Shetlands and 
Graham's Land. The drift ice is in greatest quantity in March and 
April. During the summer the ice, spreading as it drifts north, is 
loosely packed; and when once passed there is open water in the 
wide space over which the ice and bergs have drifted in their passage 
north from the great barrier. This open water may be explored for 
vast distances, and most important discoveries will be the results, 

Antarctic research has long attracted attention from the scientific 
men of Europe. Dr. Neumeyer for years advocated a German 
Expedition, studying the subyect with enthusiastic interest > and 
Baron Nordenskidld, the discoverer of the North-East Passage, has 
long been a steady supporter of a policy of exploration in that direc- 
tion. The colonies of Australia are nearest to this field of research. 
They have long been habituated to the promotion of expeditions of 
discovery by land. Under their fostering care great additions have 
already been made to geographical knowledge, Their leading men 
are fully capable of appreciating the commercial as well as the 
scientific value of geographical enterprise. The portals of the 
Antarctic regions are nearer to their own doors than to any other 
civilised country. 
Antarctic discovery should, sooner or later, be undertaken by the 
people of Australia. 

‘The time now seems to have arrived. In 1886 the question was first 
raised by Baron yon Mueller in his inaugural address to the Victorian 
Branch of the Geographical Society of Australia. Following up 
the suggestion of this eminent botanist, the representative men of 
science in Melbourne addressed the Government of Victoria on the 
subject in October, 1886, and their views were favourably considered, 
It was of course desirable that preliminary inquiries should be made 
regarding the objects, the equipment, and the expense of the 
proposed enterprise. An able memorandum on the objects to be 
served by Antarctic research was prepared by an Antarctic ree 
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tion Committee appointed by the Royal Society of Victoria ana the . 


Geographical Society of Australasia. On the receipt of this memo- 
randum the Government of Victoria communicated with the Govern- 
ments of the other Australian Colonies, and it was resolved that the 
Colonies should contribute 5,c00/ towards the expenses of an 


-Colonial Office fully concurred. But o 


It is, therefore, in the nature of things that - 


THE GRAPHIC 


nt 
Expedition, it the Government of the Mother Country ae eis 
another §,000/, from the Imperial Exchequer. hg ip Paseral ot 
form, was transmitted to Sir Graham Berry, the ee s with a 
the Colony of Victoria in Bondans we na iaia P 
view to furthering the wishes of his Government. i 
Scientific ieee in England gave cordial SUPPO sae ree 
Australian colleagues. The British Association eae ‘ils of the 
arctic Committee in 1886, and again in 1887. The C es addresse 
Royal Society and of the Royal Geographical Socie tion of the 
letters to the Colonial Office expressing their a oe oe ine 
importance of the proposed enterprise, and their hope The 


. : : Id be complied with. 
wishes of the Australian Colonies a ae raised by the 


H d 
In a letter to the Colonial Office, dated January 3rd, 
1888, the Lords of the Treasury refused the insignificant eth 
of 5,000/ which was asked for by the Australian Colonies 1 


furtherance of this great national object. : 

In consequence of this lamentable decision the plan was allow ed 
to drop for a time, but only fora time. It has now Le el 
by Captain Crawford Pasco, R.N., and other influentia ae r 
of the Australasian Geographical Society. Thre have been com- 
munications with Baron Nordenskitld, who is repared to organise 
the scheme of operations, and Baron Oscar Dickson, the munificent 
promoter of polar exploration in Sweden, has promised a contri- 

ution of 5,0c0/, The rest will be provided in Australia, and there 
now seems to beevery prospect of a small, though efficient, ily, 
expedition being equipped and despatched before very long. 
Under these circumstances the Imperial Government can scarcely 
persevere in its refusal to give any aid or countenance to 2 national 
enterprise set on foot by the Aust alian Colonies ; and we would 
urge upon the councils of our learned societies the importance of 
again approaching the Secretary of State for the Colonies with a 
yiew to inducing him once more to take action in the matter. 

The valuable resuits to be derived from Antarctic discovery were 
well set forth inthe Memoranduin prepared by the learned societies 
of Australia in 1887, and a many ISTE E paper was read on the 
same subject at Melbourne on the 27th of last August by Mr. G. S. 
Griffiths, F,R.G.S. The results of an Expedition woull be two- 
fold. In the first place a direct return would be offered by opening 
up new fields for commercial enterprise. In the second place, addi- 
tions would ke made to the stock of human knowledge. It is urged 
that, while the present whale-fishing grounds are nearly exhausted, 
there is reason to believe that an abundantly stocked fishery exist3 
within ten days’ sail of Australia, only awaiting the advent of 
suitable steamers to yield rich returns, Cook, Ross, and M‘Cormick 
are quoted to show the abundance of whales and seals near the pack 
edge, within the Antarctic Circle. ; 

Turning to scientific results, it is pointed out that the un- 


Treasury. 


“known southern region is 8,000,000 square miles in extent, and 


that it would, indeed, be strange if it should fail to yield novel 
and valuable data to scientific investigators. Our present knowledge 
is extremely limited. A few coastl-ines have been seen from a dis- 
tance, and’ marked on the chart, between 45 deg. and 180 deg. E., 
and between 45 deg. and 75 deg. W., and Ross discovered’ Victoria 
Land, twice landing on islets off the coast. Further observations 


of sea currents with their temperatures are needed, with a view - 


to ascertaining the existence of open water or of passages leading 
towards the Pole. Other investigations are suggested by the 
researches and speculations of Mr: Croll, 


Many interesting geological problems present themselves for 


solution. Among others the structure of the cones of the 
voleanic mountains “Erebus” and “Terror” may be modified 
superficially by the intercalation of layers of frozen snow between 
the strata composed of ejected matter. 

Again, their position at the end of a line of weak earthcrust, 
which, starting near Behring's Straits, passes through New Zealand, 
renders it a matter of importance that their recent condition should 
be known; as it might be such as would confirm or confute the 
existence of a seismic connection with the latter island, which is 
now speculatively inferred. 

The discovery of fossils in aa Antarctic formations would be 
an event of peculiar interest. The South Polar regions may have 
had secular climatic changes as great as those which have been 
experienced by the North Polar. : 

If such have occurred—if South Polar lands now ice-bound were 
once as prolific of life as Disco and Spitzbergen are now known 
to have been—then, like Spitzbergen and Disco, they may still 
retain organic evidences of the fact in the shape of fossil-bearing 
beds, and to find these would be to discover the key to the past 
history of the southern hemisphere. ; 

The climatology of this region requires further investigation. 
The permanent existence of extreme conditions oyer an area so 
immense and situated so near to Australasia must re-act powerfully 
upon that climate. 

The weather recorded in the highest southern latitudes yet 
attained was marked by calms, blue skies, clear atmosphere, and a 
limited range of temperature concurring in a degree which contrasts 
favourably with the climate of the Arctic, and which surprised Ross 
and his companions. - ; 

The position of the South Magnetic Pole ought to be again deter- 
mined in order to ascertain whether any change of location has 
occurred since Ross’s time. 

It is desirable that. pendulum observations should be taken at 


' points situated round and as near as possible to the Pole, in order 


i enable physicists to calculate the form of that part of the earth's 
ure, 
athe phenomena of Auroras present a wide and important field for 
research ; extended observations such as have recently been made 
in the north ought to be repeated in the southern hemisphere 
but to be effective it is indispensable that they should be fos j 
in very high latitudes. Recently, some advance has been made in 
our knowledge of their nature. They are found to change their 
character and the position of their maximums of intensity, periodi- 
cally—some phases occurring daily, others with the seasons: and in 
addition to these changes an elevén-year cycle of greatest intensit 
has been deduced. : y 
Speaking generally, it is desirable that more precise knowledge 
respecting the physical conditions of the South Polar regions should 
be obtained, especiaily with reference to terrestrial magnetism and 
volcanic seismic agencies, and still more particularly to ‘the 
meteorological conditions of the several zones to the south of th 
ane degree of pee. — ei 
e sum proposed in the first instance is certainly a 
although it is understood that Baron Nordenskald eersites 
10,000/, or 15,000/, to be sufficient for a first essay. lt is believed that 
such a sum will suffice to equip an expedition, which would be able. jf 
efficiently and judiciously commanded, to achieve a great desl at 
useful exploring work in one season, A mere reconnaissance of he 
edge of the southern ice would Le insufficient. Many such. re : 
naissances have already been made. Any expedition should stvike 
directly south, as Ross did, and with a well-found steamer more mi ht 
be done than was possible with Ross’s old-fashioned sailin ves al 
The warm currents flowing southwards along the gustern Woset : st 
Africa and South America seem to indicate the meridians on hi a 
the explorers should shape their southerly course. - 
The success of the first expedition will be sure to lead to a second 
more efficient expedition on a more extended scale ; by which disco 
veries of great importance will be secured, and considerable additions 
made to the sum of human knowledge. I+ is a patriotic ander. 
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‘well-known Fre 
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‘nv, and we therefore heartily wish all possible success to the 
tle apirited men who are promoting it, both in the Australian 


Colonies and at home. 


FRANZ HALS 


UNTIL some fair examples of his work were exhibited a few years 
ago at the Royal Academy the name of Franz Hals was almost 
unknown in England, le was, however, an artist of great power 
and originality ; he exercised considerable influence on the seven- 
teenth century school of Dutch portraiture, but he seems to have 
derived little’ or nothing from the example of any of his preJe. 
cessors, His works are distinguished by strength rather than refine- 
ment, But though he apparently had no appreciation of physical 
beauty, and never aimed at grace of gesture, he hid a most pene. 
trating perception of individual character, and an extraordinary 
power of infusing vitality into his figures, At a very early period 
of his career he acquired a great amount of technical accomplish- 
ment, Ee was an uncertain, but sometimes an admirable, colourist, 
and a masterly executant, His best pictures are painted in 
admirable style, without any obtrusive dravura, but with a breadth 
and expressive firmness of touch that could scarcely be surpassed. 
Like some other Dutch painters of his time, however, Hals was of a 
jovial temperament, and led a somewhat tempestucus life. To this 
fact may be attributed his occasional coarseness, and the curious 
inequalities to be seen in some of his works. There is, however, 
little doubt that several portraits by his younger brother, Dirk Hals, 
and some of his other disciples have been wrongly ascribed to him. 

The “Portrait of a Lady” belonging to the valuible La Caze 
collection, now in the Louvre—of which a faithful reproduction 
appears in the present number—is of unquestionable anthenticity, 
and has some of ‘the best qualities of his art. There are admirable 

ortraits by him in the Galleries of Berlin, Dresden, and the 
Tague; but it is only at Haarlem, where he passed the greater part 
of his long life, that Hfals can be rightly estimated. In the Town 
Hall of that City there are no less than eight large Guild—or, as 
they are sometimes called—Regent pictures by him, and a few 
smaller works. In date of production they range over half-a- 
century, and one of them, repres¢nting the governors and lady- 
managers of a hospital for old. people, was painted when he was 
eighty years of age. Unlike this, the Assembly of the Officers of 
Arquebusiers of St. Andrew, and the Banquet of the same Corps— 
each containing fourte2n life-sized portraits—belong to his best 
period, and, excepting those by Rembrandt, are the finest Dutch 
Guild pictures in existence. The figures in both of them are 
diversified in character, and every one of them is lifelike and spon- 
taneous in gesture. These and two or three of the other pictures 
are remarkable moreover for their skilful disposition and glowing 
harmony of colour ; and though painted with extraordinary realistic 
force, they are in perfect keeping. A large portrait group by Van 
der Helst, though a good exarile of his work, hanging at the end 
of the hall, suffers much by comparison with them. 


SOCIETY OF BRITISH PASTELLISTS 

Tue third exhibition of pastel drawings at the Grosvenor Gallery 
has been organised by a Society recently formed by some of the 
most able of, the numerous English artists who have adopted the 
method. . Like its predecessors, it is of a thoroughly cosmopolitan 
character, and includes many highly interesting examples of Conti- 
nental Art. The English drawings are of higher average merit than 
those that appeared here last year; but while some of our artists 
show a right understanding of the limitations as well as of the capa- 
bilities of pastel, others have apparently chiefly aimed at making 
their works look like oil pictures. Mr. Ellis Roberts's gracetul and 
dignified full-length of “ Mrs. Robert Holford,” though showing a 
great deal of artistic ability, has none of the distinguishing qualities 
that properly belong to pastel. Qn the other hand, Mr. Ji Js 
Shannon's life-like and expressive portrait of a man in his shirt- 
sleeves is executed with combined frecdom and firmness, and with- 
out any undue elaboration conveys a satisfactory sense of complete- 
ness. Mr. Albert Moore has a charming little “Girl's Head,” and 
Mr. E. J. Gregory a life-sized half-length of a gracefully-posed and 
very animated lady, showing his customary refinement of style and 
mastery of technique. 

None among the English landscape painters is seen to 
more advantage than Mr. J. Aumonier. His view “On a 
Common” is a remarkably good work, as suggestive of atmo- 
sphere and bright daylight, and almost as delicate in its grada- 
tions of tone, as any of his water-colour pictures, Similar good 
qualities are to be seen in Mr. A. D. Peppercorn's large Corot-like 
landscape on the opposite wall, and in a well-composed pastoral 
scene, * A tg age ign ne evidently inspired by the example 
of Millet, b r. G, Clausen. Of many drawings by Mr. H. 
Muhrman, ali marked by subdued harmony of colour and breadth 
of style, a small sylvan scene, “A Bosquet,” strikes us as the best. 
Beside this hangs a small picture by Mr. Ernest Sichel, represent- 
ing “ A Child’s Funeral in the Highlands,” excellent in composition 
and colour, and showing distinct individuality of style. That Mr. 
Sichel is a versatile as well as a very original artist, is seen In 
several refreshingly unconventional little portraits, and in a full- 
toned and effective study of “ A Library.” 

The drawing which Mr. H. S. Tuke calls “ Leander,” is a good 
out-door study of a well-proportioned, but very coarse-featured and 
commonplace Englishman. The attitude, however, is well chosen, 
and the figure designed with a great deal of skill and knowledge. 
Among the few other nude studies, Mr. St. George Hare's “ Captive’ 
-—a dusky Oriental girl chained to a rock—is especially noteworthy 
for its sound draughtsmanship an:t fine modelling of form. It is 
very much the best work we have seen by him. The very clever 
Polish artist, Mdlle. Anna Bilinska, has a good study of a grace- 
fully-posed undraped maiden, but it is not pure pastel, being drawn 
over a substratum of solid igment. The small drawing of a little 
girl in black, with a wrest in her hands and a deeply pathetic 
expression on her face, called “Le Deuil,” is a more characteristic 
and better example of her work. Of many life-like portraits by Mr. 
Hubert Vos, the half-length of “ Mrs, Lebézue” is in some respects 
the best. They all show keen insight into character and strength 
of style, bit some of them are unnecessarily monotonous in colour, 
and executed. in a hard, unsympathetic manner. Among the most 
noteworthy of the other life-sized works are a study of a French 
peasant drinking, full of character, and drawn with unerring cer 
tainty of line, by J. F, Raffaelli; a portrait of herself, with palette 
and brushes in her hands and a penetrating expression on her fice, 
es Louise Jopling; a finely-compose group, ‘ Mother and 

ild,” by Miss Florence Small, aad a very faithful and expressive 
half-length of “ Mdile, Bartet,” of the Comédie Francaise, by the 
M nch pasteliiste, M. Blanche. Two small studies ol 

tr Gladstone—one representing him writing at a table, and the 
other seated in an easy chair, reading a book-~sketched at Hawarden 
on the 3rd of September, by Mr. MeLure Hamilton, have great 
artistic merit as well as personal interest, Both are excellent like- 
nesses, and show a happy faculty of rapidly seizing transient 
phrases of expression and gesture. 
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ACMILLAN'S MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s. No. $13. FOR NOVEMBER, 
contains: 
1HE FELL AMONG THIEVES. By D. 


Curistig Murray and Henry HERMAN, 


Chapters V.—VII. 
a. CYPRUS AFTER TWELVE YEARS OF 
BRITISH RULE, By R. Hasitron Lane. 
3. CHAUCER'S PROLOGUE. By Cyrit Ran- 


ME. 

4. A LUCKY HIT. By H. Artour Kennepy. 

5. AUTUMN. By Rictarp LE GALLIENNE. 

6. ABUDDHIST SHRINE, By P, Horpern, 

7 HOW THE CHOLERA CAME TO MARSH- 
TON, By A Son oF THE MARSHES. 

8 LOVE THE CONQUEROR, By Avan Apatr. 

g. ROMAN VEN'TIMIGLIA. By N. Bopineton. 

10. PARKIN THE SADDLER, By A, G. Brapiey. 

. & GALLERY OF BRITISH ART. By Marx 

E 


*,* A New Volume began with the October Number. 
[he opening chapters of Mr. F, MARION CRAW- 
FORD'S new Saory ap peared in it. 


“THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED 


MAGAZINE. 
For NOVEMBER, profusely Illustrated, price 6d., 
by ost 8d., contains :— 
1. PORTRAITS OF TWO GENTLEMEN, After 
Sir Jositua REYNOLDS. Front. 
a. WINCHESTER COLLEGE. 
L INTRODUCTION. ‘The Right Hon. the 
Earn oF SELHORNE, 
Il, SCHOOL RECOLLECTIONS. Frepericx 


GALE. 
sg. CHILDRENS’ HAPPY EVENINGS. Mrs. 


NE, 
ONIA. S1pwey PIcKeRine. 
HOLIDAY IN SOUTH AFRICA, M. Katty. 
MICROSCOPIC LABOURERS, AND HOW 
THEY SERVE US. Professor Percy F. 
FRANKLAND, 
9, A ROYAL SURGICAL NURSE. E.SELiErs. 
8 THE WITCH OF PRAGUE. Chaps. IfL and 
IV. F. Marton CRAWFORD, e 
MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


WED, LOCK, & CO.’S AN- 


NOUNCEMENTS. 
Complete Catalogue post free on aj plication. 
RE-ISSUE IN MONTHLY PARI S, ONE 
SHILLING EACH 


Complete in ay parts. Part I. Now Ready. 


O UR NATIONAL CATHE- 

DRALS. . Their History and Architecture 
from, their Foundation to Modern Times. With 
Special Accounts of Modern Restorations, | 

EAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED with about 

250 Coloured Plates, reproduced from fine Steel En- 
gravings, Lithographic Ground Plans, and rgo Wood- 
cuts in the Text. | : ‘ 

Orders now received at all Booksellers and Railway 
Bookstalls. 


RE-ISSUE IN ONE SHILLING MONTHLY 
“PARTS. 


(Complete SR Parts.).. Part I. Now Ready, 
R. ADAM CLARKE'S COM- 
MENTARY ON THE HOLY BIBLE. 
Including the author's latest corrections, with ad- 
ditional P. efatory and Supplementary Notes, together 
with a Life of the Author, by the Rev. ‘THORNLEY 


SMITH. 
» UNABRIDGED EDITION, Comprising 6,000 
PAGES, WITH ABOUT 3x00 PAGES OF EN- 
GRAVINGS, MAPS, PLANS, &.. , 
Orders now‘received at all Booksellers and Railway 
Bookstalls. 


RE-ISSUEIN SIXPENNY MONTHLY PARTS 
Complete in 13 Parts. Part I, Now Ready. 
WARD, LOCK. and CO.'S ILLUSTRATED and 
COMPLETE EDITION OF 

RUDEN’S CONCORDANCE. 


‘To which is added a specially written, complete, 
and compendious introduction to the study of the 


Holy Bible. 

ITH SIXTY. PAGES OF ENGRAVINGS, 

eet mow received at all Bookstalls and Railway 
ookstatls. 


AN IMPORTANT BOOK for the STUDENT or 
WORKER in the CONSTRUCTIVE ARTS. 
In Monthly Parts, pres 3d, each, 

Complete in ro Parts, Part I. Now Ready. 


WARD. LOCK, & CO.’S Technical 

DICTIONARY of TERMS USED in 

ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN and BUILDING 

CONSTRUCTION, COPIOUSLY ILLUSTRA- 

TED WITH WORKING DRAWINGS, &c. 
Specimen Copy, post free, 4d. 


RE-ISSUE IN SIXPENNY MONTHLY PARTS 
Gomplets in about 14 Parts. Part I. Now Ready. 
WARD. LOCK. and CO,'S ILLUSTRATED 

ORTHIES of the WORLD. 
‘The Lives, Actions, and Characters of Emi- 
nent Men of all Countries and all times. Edited by 

H, W, Dutcxex, Ph.D. With full-page Plates and 


Portraits. 
Specimen Copy, post free, 7d. 
London: WARD, LOCK, & CO. Salisbury Sq.,E.C. 


M® WM. HEINEMANN'’S NEW 
NOVELS. 
THIS DAY. 
N THE VALLEY. By Harold 
Freperick, Author of “Seth Brother's Wife” 


and * The Law:on Girl.” 3 Vols. 
‘PRE MAREE? MAN. By Ada 
. “Contains one of the best 


AMBRIDGE, 3 Vols. 
fail Mall Gazette: 2 £ 
written stories of a m¢salléance that is to be found in 

modern fiction.” ee 

Speaker: “ Humour and pathos are well within the 
author's reach. ‘There is no strain, no self-conscious- 
ness: the story is well-constructed, and the style is 
easy and vigorous.” 


i MOMENT AFTER. By 


Ronert Bucnanan. « Volume, ros. 6d. 
Speaker: “ Few living autho:s could have imagined 
and written the narrative of Maurizio Modena... 
* The Moment Atter’ is as interesting as any of Mr. 


Buchanan's novels. 
COME FORTH! By FE. Stuart 
1 Volume, 7s. 6d, 


Puecrs and H. D. Warp. ¢ 

Scotsman: “' Come Forth!’ is the story of the raising 

of Lazarus, amplified into a romantic love-story, which 
has a simpie forthright dramatic interest.” 

Mlustrated London News: “ Here are incidents of the 
purest human interest, and it need scarcely be said 
that the raising of Lazarus, the crowning event of 
‘Come Forth !" is the most powerful instance of the 
same character.” 


HE BONDMAN. A New Saga. 
By. Hatt Caing. Popular Edition. Tenth 
Thousand 1 Volutne, 3s. 6d. 
M:. Gladstone says: “' The Bondman’ is a work 
of which I recognise the freshness, vigour, and sus- 
tained interest, no less than its integrity of aim.’ 


London: 
WM. HEINEMANN, a1, Bedford Street, W.C. 


Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 89. 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 

for NOV.. containing “EIGHT, DAYS,” 

by the Author of “The ‘TTouchstone_of Peril,” ebaps 

1a to t3— "STRIKING A LIGHT” — “MISS 
HONORS WEDDING" — R 

THE AIR’ ~"IN THE STUDIO” —“ DE. 

SEA _ FISH" —and “A BRIDE FROM 


. S. 17 to end. 
London: SMITE, ELDER, & CO., 15, Waterloo 
ace. 


MISS BRADDON’S LATEST NOVEL. 
In three vols, Atal) Libraries. 
NE LIFE, ONE LOVE. 
A Novel. 
By the Author of “Lady Audley’s Secret,” &e. 
London: SIMPKIN and CO. (Limited). 


A NEW TRAVEL BOOK. 
Large crown 8vo,, cloth extra, 8s 


FIve THOUSAND MILES IN 
L ASLEDGE: A Mid-Winter qeunmey Across 
Siberia. By Lione, F. Gowine. With a Map by 
E. Wetter, and 30 Illustrations by C, J. Uren. 
CHATTO & WINDUS, ara, Piccadilly, W. 


| 


NEW MUSIC, 


METZLER'S_NEW PUBLICA. 
TIONS. 


SONGS, 2s. each net. 
Att ARE DECEIVERS. 


ALFRED CELUIER. 
Words by B.C. SrEPHENSON, 
Sung by Mr, Ben Dayies at the Monday Popa 
- Concerts, 
Three Keys, E, Fy and G. 


HE THROSTLE. Alfred Cellier, 

Crh Nise by Tord LENNISON. 
ung by Miss Hi da Coward at s S 
‘Two Keys, Cc And D. PER ES SS Men Ise 


“ROSSING THE BAR. 


ALFRED CELLIER. 
“ by M potas by Ford J BRNYSON, 
Sung by Mr.Norman Salmond at alt his engagements. 
‘Three keys, C, D,and F. bes u 


LEEPING TIDE. 


LAWRENCE KELLIE. 
Words by F. E. WEaTHERLY. 
Sung by Madame Patey and the Composer with 
Rreut success, 
Four keys, B, C, D, and E. 


E PORTRAIT. 
Arranged by A. L. 
_ Words by Joun Oxrnrorn, 
Sung by Miss Liza, Lehinann with the greatest success, 
Fwo keys, C and D. 


GUIDES OF THE NIGHT. 


E. Sotomon. 
Sinpit sat nese H. P SRELHENG: 7 
ung r. Be avies att i asti 
% Three keys, D, eand ea, 
& I *O JULIA. Mary Carmichael. 


L Words by HERRICK. 
Will be sung by Mr. Norman Salmond at the Popular 

Concerts this season. 

Two Keys, A and B. 


A LOVE SONG. Mary Carmichael. 
] ‘Words by S, Danrat (1362) 
Will be sung by Mr. Norman Salmond at the Popular 
Concerts this season. 
Two Keys, D and F. 


M ETZLER'S RED ALBUM. 


_No. 12. Containing Eight Compositions for 
the Piano, including Fontaine's popular “ Living 
Song.” Price 1s. net. 


MERICAN ORGAN JOURNAL. 


No.15. Containing Compositions by SCHUBERT, 
Henry Smart, ALFRED CELLIER, I. H, Cowen, 
&c, Price 1s, 6d. net. 


ETZLER and CO.’S 


New ‘Fhematic Catalogue of Songs. 

New ‘Thematic Catalogue of Piano Music. 

New ‘Lhematic Catalogue of Dance Music. 
Post free on application. 


METZEER and CO.’S 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


ASON and HAMLIN ORGANS. 
ASON and HAMLIN PIANOS. 
ONISCH PIANOFORTES. 
ETZLER’S ORGANO-PIANOS 
USTEL HARMONIUMS. 
ALEXANDRE HARMONIUMS. 


New Ilustrated Catalogues post free. 


ETZLER and CO,, 
4a. GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 
LONDON. W. 


HE 
FLOWER 


M4! DEN 
Wattz. 


By D'Auvergne Barnard. 


The prettiest and most taking Waltz of the season, 
The prettiest and most taking Waltz of the season. 
The prettiest and most taking Waltz of the season. 


HE 
FLOWER 


MAIDEN 


W2ttz. 


Played by alt the leading String and Military Bands. 
Played by all the leading String and Military Bands. 
Played by all the leading String and Military Bands. 


HE 
FLOwER 
AIDEN 
ALTZ. 


Beautifully IlNustratcd. May be had of all Music- 
sellers, 25, nett, 


P IT-A-PAT 
Por KA, 
By Theo. Bosker. 


“A very pretty and danccable sp:cimen of its 
kind."—Graphic. 


© Lively and catchin: 
PIT-A-PAT POL f 
ball-room during the coming season. 


ORSBORN and TUCKWOOD, 
64, Berners Street, W. 


Polka."—Scotstaz, | 
A should be danced in every 
Price as., nett. 


‘T= SAVOY GALLERY OF 
ENGRAV.NGS. 


THE MOST POPULAR EN- 
GRAVINGS. 


“UN CHANT D'AMOUR.” Mauve Goopman. 
“THAT'S RUDE. DOGGIE.” Maupz GoopMan. 
“AN AL FRESCO TOILET.” Luxe.Fitnss, RA, 
“PpLAYFELLOWS.” Luxe Fizpes, R.A. 

cs CLEARNESS AFTER RAIN.” H. Moors 


“DAY'S DYING GLOW.” J. FarquHarson. 
“THE ROSE GARDEN.” Ama Tapema, R.A, 
“DIANA OR CHRIST." Epwin Lona, R.A. 
“SOUL'S AWAKENING.” Jas. Sant, R.A. 


ust Published. A New Catalogue of 800 Modern 
Engravings, Etchings, and Sporting Pictures. 


Price List of Picture Framing, &c., post free. 


The Largest Assortment of Engravings in London 
in Stock. 


Gr REES 


115, STRAND, 
Comer of Savoy Street. 


THE GRAPHIC 


H URST AND BLACKETT’S 


EW & POPULAR NOVELS. 
AT_ALL THE LIBRARIES, 
"THE SECRET OF THE RIVER. 


By Dora Russtizr. Author of “Footprints 


in the Snow,” “ The Broken Seal,” &c als, 
HE LAST OF THE FEN- 
‘ WICKES, By Heven Surpton, Author of 
Dagmar,” &c. 3 vols. 
ONNIE DUNDEE. By Max 
Beresrorp. 2 vals. 
LIDING SANDS. By Henry 


CRESSWELL, author of "A di k 
Heroine,” “A Wily Widow,’ &c. Ans Gisch 


vols, 
ALL FOR NAUGHT. By Wilfrid 
Woo tam, M.A._ 3 vols. 
HECRITON HUNT MYSTERY 


By Mrs. Ropert Jocetyn, author of " The 


M.F.H.'s Daughter," &. ° 3 vols, 
London: HURST and BLACKETT (Limited), 
— 13, Great Marlborcugh Street. 
n November rst, price Six + POS f 
THE DOUBLE TeUSTRATED 
HRYSANTHEMUM NUMBER 


OF THE 


ARDENERS' MAGAZINE 
Will contain: The Later History of the Chry- 
santhemum, Portraits of Chrysanthemum Celebrities, 
Ingravings and Description of the Emperor of Japan's 


Chrysanthemums, The Great Spidermum, a Biblio- 
graphy of the Chrysanthemum, The Ghent Centenary 
show, &c, &e. 


Of ali Newsagents. 
Offices, 4, Ave Maria Lane, London, E.C. 


Just Completed, 


THE HENRY [RVING 
GHAKESPEARE. 


Edited by Henry Irvin: and Frank 
A. Marshall, 


With.a General Introduction and Life of Shake~ 
speare by Professor DowbeEn, and Illustrated by 
Gorvon’ Browye and other Artists. 


In 8 vols., cloth, £4 4s; 0r in 
Roxburghe Binding, £5 


Lonpon: 


BLACKIE and SON, Limited. 


Price 15., post free. 


COoLD-CATCHING, COLD-PRE- 
. VENTING, COLD-CURING. By Joun H. 
Crarxe, M.D. "A book forevery house."—-Christian 
World,— London: JAMES EPPS and CO., 170, 
Piccadilly ; and 48, Threadneedle Street. 


GTAMMERERS should read a book 
’ by.a gentleman who cured himself after suffer- 
ing nearly forty years. Price 13 stamps. 3 

. BEASLEY, Brampton Park, near Huntingdon. 


LONDON LIFE ASSOCIATION. 
: Established 1806, 

Assurance Fund—Four Millions, Mutual Assur- 
No. 8&1, King William St., E.C, 


ance at least cost. 


C Sent Ry COTTAGE, FUR- 
* NISHED (Detached), to be LET, containing 
three sitting, six bedrooms. conservatory, gardener’s 
cottage, large garden, and paddock, for the autumn 
and winter months, at the nominal rent of three 
been let during the 


guineas per week — it having i 
summer for ten guineas per week ; twenty miles from 
London : one mile from station, South Western line , 


near Church and Post-office ; gas laid on —Apply to 
238 Box, Daily Graphic Office. 


¢ I ‘HE FRUIT GARDEN OF THE 

UNIVERSE. — ‘The Australian, Irrigation 
Colonies (Chaffey Brothers, Established and regu- 
lated by Government), offer an enjoyable life and 
occupation, a sunny and salubrious climate, and most 
highly remunerative returns to Cultivators with 
smali or large capital. Pamphlet free, London 
Office, 35, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


SS 
( y REAT PIANO SALE.—END of 

LONDON SEASON.—Second-hand Broad- 
wood, Collard, and Erard Pianos, very cheap. Illus- 
trated catalogues and descriptive lists free, Packed 
free and sent to any part.— THOMAS OETZMANN 
and CO., 27, Baker Street. London, W. ; 


IANOS, £15. PIANOS, £20, 
PIANOS, EEE opportunity now olters to 
those who are able to pay cash, of purchasing really 
good pianos by Broadwood, Collard, Erard, and 
other good inakers at nominal prices. Lists free. 
‘THOMAS OETZMANN and CO., a7, Baker Street. 


£15 COTTAGE PIANO, full 


compass. of seven-oclaves, walnut case, 


Had little wear, Cash 


i late. only. 
iron Bates ORT ZMANN and CO 27, Baker Street, 


£23 BROADWOOD COTTAGE 
PIANO, in Rosewood Case, full compass, 
Ivory keys, Iron Plate, and in goud condition, sash 


OOF OMAS OETZMANN and CO.,2y, Baker Street. 
$25 BROADWOOD PIANO, 


nearly new. Has only been in use a 
few months, Metal plate. For cash only. . 
‘THOMAS OETZ MANN and CO., 27, Baker Street 


£35 COLLARD and COLLARD 
ITALIAN WALNUT WOOD PIANO, 
Trichord throughout, fullest compass of seyen 
Octaves, elaborately carved truss legs, A thoroughly 
good Piano and very cheap. Cash cnly. 

THOMAS OETZMANN and CO..27, Baker Street. 


88 GUINEA ERARD (London) 


PIANO. Inelegant case, beautifully ebonised 
and gilt, repetition check action; seven octaves, 
Nearly new, Cash only, Warranted, 

THOMAS OETZMANN and CO., 27, Baker Street. 


£65 COLLARD GRAND, fullest 


compass of seven octaves, in handsome 
carved case, Metal Frame and Bars. Equal to new 
THOMAS OETZMANN and CO.. 27, Baker Street 


OHN BROADWOOD & SONS. 
GREAT PULTENEY STREET.LONDON, 
Makers to George II., George III, George IV. 
William IV., and Queen Victoria. es 
Gold Japanned Iron Pianofortes of exquisite tone. 


PLEYEL, WOLFF, and CO’S 
PIANOS. Every description for SALE or 
HIRE, Llustrated Lists free, 


170, New Bond Street. W. 


ORD’S PIANOS on SALE, with 


25 per cent. discount for cash, or 15s. per month 
(second hand, 10s. 6d. per month) on the three years’ 
hire system —Lists free of C, STILES and CO., 43, 
Southampton Row, Holborn, London, W.C, Pianos 


exchanged. 


Tt 
DALMAINE and CO.—Pianos and 
ORGANS. Absolute Sale. Fifty per cent. 
discount. Ten years’ warranty. Easy terms. Cottage 
Pianos, 8 guineas, 10 guineas, ra guineas, &c. 
Class 0. 14 gs. lass 3. 23 g5. Class 6. 33 gs. 
Class t. 17 5. Class 4. 26 gs. Class 7.40 gs. 
Class a, 20 5. Class ; 0 gs. Class 8 $395. 
American Organs, by all the best makers, from 43 
guineas upwards, Full price paid will be allowed for 
any instrument within three years, if one of a higher 
class be, taken. and will be exchanged free if not 
approved of within one month. T)lustrations and par- 
ticulars post free, D'ALMAINE and CO, (Esta- 
blished 104 years). 91. Finsbury Pavement, London. 


CHOCOLAT MENIER. 
Awarded 
HIGHEST HONOURS 


AT ALL EXHIBITIONS 


(CHOCOLAT MENIER. 
and 1b, PACKETS. 


BREAKFAST, 
LUNCHEON, and SUPPER 


OLAT MENIER. 


Daily Consumption 
exceeds 50 ‘Tons. 


Croc 


CBOCeEsT MENIER. 


Paris, 
London, 
New York, 

Sold Everywhere. 


Every Requisite for 
FAMILY & COMPLIMENTARY 
MOURNING. 
ESTIMATES ard PATTERNS FREE. 


FUNERALS FURNISHED. 


_ 


256 to 262, REGENT STREET. 
PETER ROBINSON. 


OURNING ORDERS. 


Peter Robinson's experienced 
Assistants and Dress-fitters 
travel to any part of the country 
____ with goods for selection 
immediately on receipt of letter or telegram 
They take with them Dresses, Mantles, 
Millinery, and everything 
that may be required, 
at the same reasonable prices as if 
Purchased at the warch. use in London. 


Travelling expenses are not charged however 
distant the residence may be. 
r 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS— 


“PETER ROBINSON, 


London.” 
Telephone Number 3,557 


FAM ILY PORTRAITS. The 
MONOCHROME COMPANY'S Permanent 
Enlargements in Black and White, from Old, Faded, 
or recent Photographs, are Faithful in Likeness. 
Artistic in Finish, and leave nothing to be desired. 
Price on Porcelain or on Paper from 21s, 

“ Resembling a fine engraving.” —Whitehall Review, 

“Vie with some ofthe very best etchings.” —Pall 
MaliGazette, ’ 

Examples on view at the Galleries of the __ 
MONOCHROME COMPANY,, 94 Piccadilly, 
London, W. (Opposite Sackville Street). 
Illustrated Prospectus, with prices, post free. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. — Are 
you broken in your rest by a sick child suffering 

of cutting teeth? Go at once toa 
chemist, and et a_hottle of Mrs. WINSLOW'S 
SOOTHING SYRUP. It will relieve the poor 
sufferer immediately. It is perfectly harmless; it 
roduces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the child 
ota pain, and the litle cherub awakes “as bright as 
a button. 


RS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING 
SYRUP. It has long been in use in America, 
and is highly recommended by medical men, It is 
very pleasant to take ; it soothes the child ; it sottens 
the gums, allays all pain, relieves wind ; regulates the 
bowels, and is the best known remedy for dysentery 
and diarrhea, whether arising from teething or other 
causes, Be sure andask for Mrs. Winslow's Soothing 
Syrup, and see that * Curtis and Perkins, New York 
and London.” is on the outside wrapper., No mother 
cgi be without it, Sold by all medicine dealers at 
ts, 13d, 


HE MEXICAN HAIR 
RENEWER 3 

Will positively restore, in every case. grey or white 

hair to. its original colour without Jeaving the disa- 

eable smell of most." Restorers.” It makes the 

air charmingly beautiful, as well as promotes the 

growth of the hair on bald spots where the glands are 
not decayed. 


THE 


with the pain 


MEXICAN HAIR 
RENEWER. (ee 
‘This preparation has never been known to fail in 
restoring the hair to its natura! colour and gloss in 
from eight to twelve days. : 3 
It promotes growth, and prevents the hair falling 
out, eradicates dandruif, and leaving the scalp in 
a clean, healthy condition. 


HE MEXICAN 

. RENEWER 
Ts put up_with directions in German, 
Spanish. Retail gyerywhere in the kin 
Only one size.—Sold wholesale uy 
AMERICAN DRUG COMPANY, 
Farringdon Road, London. 
a 


LORILINE— For the TEETH 
AND BREATH 

is the best Liquid Dentifrice in the world, It tho- 
roughly cleanses partially decayed teeth from all 
parasites or living animalculz, leaving them pearly 
white, impartin adelighitnl fragrance to the breath, 
The FRAGRANT FLORILINE removes instantly 
all odours arising from a foul stomach or tobacco 


HAIR 


French, and 
dom at é& éd. 
e ANGLO- 
Limited, 33, 


smoke. 

For children or adults whose teeth show marks of 
decay its advantages are paramount. The FLORI- 
LINE should be thoroughly brushed into all the 
cavities; no one need fear using it too often or too 
much at a time. 


LORILINE.—For the TEETH 
and BREATH.--Is sold wherever the English 


| language is spoken, - 


i 
payor the FRAGRANT FLORILINE Price 
Ss. * = 
Sold wholesale by the ANGLO-AM 
DRUG "COMPAN Lidice We mite hee 
ondon. 


CAETER S COLOGNE OIL 
FOR Coe AN 
free from dandruff. promotes 
‘owth of the hair, and makes it soft, silky, & 
luxuriant, Being perfectly harmless, and most deli- 
cately perfumed, it is eauall suitable for all ages, but 
is invaiuabie and indispensabte in the nursery. 


CA RTER’S COLOGNE OIL 
, FOR THE HAIR 
May be obtained of all Chemists, Perfumers, and 
Hairdressers throughout the world. Price 1s._ per 
Bottle, or a single bottle will be sent by Parcels Post 
on receipt of sions Ss aa. e 
renared only at the Laboratory of the ANGLO- 
AMERICAN DRUG COMPANY (Limit 
Farringdon Road, London, Prapretars. ee 


Keeps the scal 


In yib. 


595 


ETZMANN and co. SALE. 
69 714, 23) 750 T75 en 
ewe EAH EAR 
a ttenham Cour . 4 
Telegraphic Address, “OL TZMANN, LONDON. 


Telephone No. 765° 
OPTZMANN on6 ANGE ame 
GRESW” PROCEEDING 


PECIAL SALE. CATALOGUE POST FREE. 
SEMAN and CO., Hampstead Road, London. 
sae aa ke a ee 


ORTZMANN and CO. SALE. 
SPECIAL BARGAINS IN ALL DEPART- 


This Sale offers exceptional opportunities of fur- 
nishing throughout in good taste ata very moderate 
outlay, as the goods will be found to be of high-class 
style and workmanship, while the prices are, below 
those usualty charged for much inferior qualities, 


ETZMANN and CO, SALE. 


Early visits ororders by post are recommended, 
as the quantities of some of the gouds, although large, 
are limited, and none of the items can be supplied at 
he sale, 

POST FREE. 


these prices after the termination of t 
SPECIAL SALE CATALOGUE 


Cee ant and CO. 
CABINET MAKERS, UPHOLSTERERS 
9, an 
COMPLETE HOUSE FURNISHERS. 


AMPSTEAD ROAD 
(NEAR TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD 
AND GOWER STREET STATION.) 
SHILLING CAB FARES from Charing Cross, 
Euston, King’s Cross, St. Pancras, and Waterloo 
Stations, Regent Street, and Piccadilly Circus. 


—————— oO — 
HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
with careful education_and training, | Entire 
charge of children, if desired. Recommended by Rev. 
E. A. Stuart and others. 
MRs, H. MATTHEWS. 
16, PYRLAND ROAD, 


HIGHBURY NEW PARK, 
N, 


THE 
& LAp¥'s CHURCH” BROOCH. 
(REGISTERED) 
Gold, 42s. Silver, 6s. 6d. 
This Brooch is in the shape of the Ancient SEALS 
of our Abbeys and Cathed als, and bears the following 
Christian symbois— 


* The Cross,” Christian- | “Quatrefoil,” the Four 
ity : Evangelists. 

* Circle,” Eternity “Sceptre,” ‘Temp ‘tal Power 

* Trefoil,” Trinity “Crook,’’ Spiritual Power. 


and Monogram “C.C.”" Catholic Church. 

The * CHURCH BROOCH,” together with). N. 
MASTERS * CHURCH GUILD” BROOCHES 
(3s. éd.), and Git CAP BADGES (1s,) for Choir 

oys are on View at the Church House, Westminster, 

Hlustrated Price Liston apptication to 
MASTERS, 


eweller, Rye, Sussex. 
(Designer oJ the Queen's Jubilee Brooch.) 


THE WORK DEPOT. 

RISH DISTRESSED LADIES’ 
FUND. 17, Nortu Auptey Street, W. 
Trousseaux, Embroidery, Smocking, | Layettes, 
Handkerchiefs Marked. Fancy Work. 

Miss LEAHY, Manageress. 


GHIRTS. — FORD'S EUREKA 
H SHIRTS. F 

Great improvements have been made in the manu- 

tacture of Ford's Eureka Shirts, celebrated for their 

superior fitting, Six for 30s., 4os., 45S., sent by parcels 

post free to your door. 


rite for illustrated self- 
measure and all particulars, free by post. 
R. FORD & CO.,, 41, Poultry, London. 


Pen ites tah iia Aen esi 2S EE 
Ov SHIRTS RE-FRONTED, 
Wrist and Collar Banded, fine Linen, three for 
6s. superior, 95. 6d.; extra fine, 9s. Send three (not 
less) with cash. Returned ready for use, carriage 
paid—R. FORD and CO., a1, Poultry, London. 


AGIs. 


a EEE EISEN EEEESEEEEEEEEEREE 
AE SIDIUS.— The only FLANNEL 

SHIRTS that never Shrink in Washing. 
Made in’neutral colours, and can be worn without an 
undervest. Three for ass. 6d., 318. 64., 398 6d., or 
single shirts 8s, 6d., 10s. 6d., 138, 6d. each, carriage tree. 
‘Write for patterns to the only makers, R. FORD and 
CO., 41, Poultry, London., 


AL Sbls. 


A ee 
AR GIDIUS. — GENTLEMEN’S 

UNDERVESTS. 3a to 48 inches chest ; Pants 
to match, 32 to §2 waist, Vests, 2s. 6d. to 6s, 9d. each; 
Pants, 25. 6d. to. 8s, 6d.; Half-Hose, 6s., 7s. 6d., 9s. 
the half-dozen. Self-measure and patterns free from 
the Sole Makers, 

R. FORD and CO., gt, Poultry, London. 


GAMELES GRATIS—NAPIER'S 
PATENT CEPHALIC SNUFF. Safe cure 
for Deafness, Defect of Sight, Fits, Polyhus, and 
Diseases of the Head. Send stamped directed enve- 
lope Professor, NAPIER, 8, Richmond Villa, St. 
Margarets, Twickenham, London, 


BLECTRICITY'S LATEST and 
LEST CLINICAL FORM, is the PAN- 
ELECTRIC TREATMENT of Professor 
D'ODIARDIL. Medal of Honour for Scientific Work 
Beneficial to Humanitv. The Senator Jules Sirron's 
Report (1889) statesi-—"' We reward in Professor 
D’Odiardi the indefatigable. worker and inventor 
who, unassisted by any one, has done so much since 
many years for his fellow-creatures,” &c. The Pro. 
fessor's new and startling revelations are contained 
in a Pamphlet which every sutlerer, every lover of 
absolute truth in medical matters, ought to read. 
All diseases cauxed by overwork, anxiety, or sorrow 
are promptly relieved, and may be radteally cured. 
Also constitutional morbid tendencies. Send stamped. 
envelope to Secretary for Pamphlet. Indoor and out- 
door daily treatment.—Address SECRETARY, 55, 
Cornwall Gardens, S.W. 


AYLOR’S CIMOLITE; or 

PREPARED WHITE FULLER'S EARTH. 
Ts the only reliable 92 thoroughly harmless SKIN 
POWDEL It is prepared by an experienced 
Chemist, and, und.: its Latin name of “Terra 
Cimolia” is constantly prescribed by the most emi- 
nent Dermatologists, and was especially recom- 
mended hehe late Sir Erasmus Wilson, F.R.S., and 
the late Dr. Tilbury Fox. For general use it is 
simply nvaluable, and far superior to Glycerine or 
any greasy compound. It is the best lusting 
powder for Infants. Formerly used in the Nurseries 
of Her Majesty the Queen, the Princess of Wales, the 
Duchess of Teck, &c.. and now extensively em- 
ployed in the Nurseries of Her Imperial Majest 
the Empress of Russia, the Duchess of Edinbur, 
our own Royal Princesses and Juchesses, H.LR.H, 
the Duch ss of Cumberland, and_most of the Aris- 
tocracy, Recommended by the Faculty. The emi- 
nent, physician, Dr. Routh, says:—"I feel I cannot 
too highly recommend it.” “T cannot afford tobe 
without it."—Dr. Bainprince, A, Lady writes: 

Here, in India, for ‘Prickly Heat,’ I found it worth 
a guinea a teaspooniul.” Post free. Send rg or 36 
penny stamps. 

‘Ask for “Taylor's Cimolite.” See that the Trade 
Mark, Name, and Address are on every parcel, and do 
not be persuaded to take imitations, 

Introduced into _medicat practice and prepared ty 

OHN TAYLOR, Chemists 13. Baker Street, 

andon. 
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GUPERFLUOUS HAIRS im. 
mediately removed.—A lady will have pleasure 
in forwarding a harmless recipe ‘or this sad defect, 
Mrs. GRACE NEWTON, Thornton Heath, Surrey. 


very strong. 
several articles, among them two carving-knives. 
kitchen were bespattered, and a rug much stained, with blooJ, 
and stains of it were found ona skirt and apron, recently washed, 
and belonging to the prisoner. A Cardigan jacket found on the 
face cf the murdered woman was identified by the man Pearcey as 
one which he had left at Mrs. Pearcey’s years before. A female 
witness was positive that she had seen the prisoner wheeling away, 
after six last Friday, from the direction of Priory Street, a heavily- 
laden perambulator ; Mrs. Hogg's was found in Hamilton Terrace, 
St. John's Wood, on Friday night, The prisoner, after a denial, 
admitted on the Saturday morning to a sister of Mrs, Hogg 
that the latter had called on her about five o'clock on the 
Friday. Hogg, the husband, confessed in his evidence that 
he had been intimate with Mrs. Pearcey, and that, though 
she and his wile were well acquainted, he had concealed 
from Mrs. Hogg the fact of his visits to the prisoner. The 
sister and niece of the deceased said that the married life of the 
Hoggs was not a happy one, and the former that Mrs. Hogg was 
suspicious of Mrs. Pearcey, who ha once given her a strange invita- 
tion to accompany her to Southen! to look over an empty house. 
A suggestive conversation was reported by Pearcey as having 
passed between him and the prisoner whom he spoke to at the gate 
of her hou:e on the day before the murder, when, on his’ asking 
her why the blinds were down, she said that her brother was dead, and 
that the funeral was to be on Tuesday; all attempts to verify this 
story have failed. In summing up, the Coroner said that if the 
jury regarded the evidence as criminating Mrs. Pearcey, it was for 
them to consider whether as a motive for getting rd of Mrs. Hogg 
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_ of promise case, stated during the proceedings in his bankruptcy, 


more than once referred to in this column, that the proceeds of the 
sale of his property, since the verdict, amounting to 6,402/, had 
been paid away to a Miss Gordon and another lady who had claims 
on him, He is now being criminall prosecuted for fraud, and on 
Monday he made disclosures which led to the discovery of the 6,4022, 
in notes, gold, and jewellery, in a safe marked “ Mary Gordon,” 
among those of the National Safe Deposit Company, Queen Victoria 
Street. On Wednesday, he was brought up at Bow Street, on 
remand, and was committed for trial, the Magistrate consenting to 
take bail in 1,000/ 

MISCELLANEOUS.—— The Queen's Bench Division decided that 
Mr. Conybeare, M.P., lost his seat on the London School Board by 


‘ being convicted in Ireland of taking part in a criminal conspiracy, 


in consequence of which conviction, and after he had unsuccessfully 
appealed ala it, he suffered three months’ imprisonment—A 
verdict of Manslaughter was returned by the jury in the case of 
William J. Lyons, who, it will be remembered, was charged at 
the Central Criminal Court with the wilful murder of Quarter- 
master-Sergeant Stewart at Plumstead. Mr. Justice Stephen 
sentenced him to seven years’ penal servitude.—A magisterial 
decision, after several remands, has been given in the case of 
Angelo Castioui, w sculptor, long resident in Chelsea, who was 
charged at Bow Street with the murder of Councillor Rossi at 
Bellinzona during the recent insurrectionary movement in the 
Canton of Ticino, and whose. extradition is demanded by the Swiss 
Government. The evidence of an eye-witness was adduced to 
prove that the ag Ss fired the shot which killed Rossi. It was 
contended for the defence that the act was purely a political one, 
for which Castioni could not be extradited. Mr. Lushington 
thought otherwise, and committed the prisoner.—One of those rare 
cases in which the plaintiff in an action for breach of promise 
belongs to the male sex has been tried in the Sheriff's Court at 
Glasgow. The plaintiff, 2 drapery warehouseman, was awarded 
sé, instead of the 6oo/, which he claimed, as having suffered greatly 
in his feelings and prospects. The Sheriff remarked that the only 
injury done to his prospects by the conduct of the fair defendant 
was his possible loss of some money to which he thought she might 
succeed.—An erroneous impression is abroad that the order to 
enforce the muzzling of dogs has been rescinded or relaxed in the 
metropolitan area. On the contrary, it is being enforced as strictly 
as ever, and summonses are being daily taken out against persons 
infringing it, The penalties at present imposed by police 
magistrates generally range from 2s. to 5/, according to circum- 
stances, but one of 20/. may be imposed. 
‘ a 


A New PorTRAIT OF PRINCE BISMARCK, by Herr Lenbach, is 
being exhibited in Berlin, showing the Prince as a country squire, 
no longer as a public official. he Prince wears his usual Fried- 
richsruh costume—a black frock coat buttoned up nearly to the 


” year by year to reconcile figures an 


‘although t 


throat, with only a scrap of white necktie peeping above, and a gray 
shooting-cap, He looks straight out of the picture, his eyes seeming 
to pierce the spectator, 


and her child, the prisoner might-not have regarded them as 
obstacles in her way to union with Mr. Hogg. 
Mr. Duncan, of the Matrimonial News, and the famous breach 


Beetham’ 


Is the most perfect Emollient Milk for : 
SOFTENING and BEAUTIFYING 


THE SKIN 
EVER PRODUCED. 
Tt keeps the Sxrx Coot and Rerresuep in the Hor- 
TEST WeaTHER. Entirely removes and prevenis all 


ROUGHNESS, REDNESS, SUNBURN, TAN, &., 


And preserves THF: SKIN from _th cts 9 
exposure to the SUN, WIND, or HARD WATER, 
._ More effectually than any other preparation, 
It is delightfully CooLine and REFRESHING i! app'ied 
to the Face or Hands after being out in the Run, 
ennis-playing, Yachting &ec. It removes all Heat 
vind Irritation caused by he Sun, Stings of Insects, 
(&c., and inparts that soft velvety feeling to the Skin 
: which is so delightful. Bettles, 1s,, as 6d. 
‘Sole Makers: M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemisis, 
Cheltenham, England. 


LINDSAY'S wa 


DRESS TWEEDS, 
DAMASK TABLE LINENS, 


. UNgQuaLtep ror Wear. 


DIAPERS, SHEETINGS, PrL- IRISH POPLINS, . 
LOW. LINENS, SHIRTINGS, SupERtor TO SILK, 
TOWELLINGS, “ARE DAILY GROWING 
LADIES’ and IN FAVOUR. 
GENTLEMEN'S IRISH LINEN SHEETS 


MADE UP READY FOR USE’ 


IN EVERY SIZE & QUALITY. 
Samples and Price Lists 
Post Free 


CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS, Bor- 
dered and Hemstitched, Plain aud 
Embroidered, the PRODUCTION of 


their OWN LOOMS, at | N F N S 


WHOLESALE PRICES. 
Established over Sixty ‘Years. 
JAMES LINDSAY & COMPANY, 10. 
LINEH MANUFACTURERS TO HER MAJESTY THE QuEEH. BELFAST, 


we) ae ‘SX | 

oo TSE see Peek for the SALE 
4+ of F MENTS in London is 

“INTERNATIONAL FUR STORE top and ee 
© Regent Street. Here you can get a really good an 
serviceable Fur-lined Overcoat, trimmed with fur 
* collar and cufis, for 10 Guineas. The more expen-| : 
“sive kinds, of course, are Sealskin, Otter, and 
“ Beaver, For racing, hunting, coursing, fishing, 
“and driving during the winter months, nothing 
“more comfortable can be worn than Fur or Fur-| & 
“lined Coats, which can readily be made to do duty 
“as wraps, rugs, &c. To those susceptible of cold 
“they are really a necessity. At the International 
" Fur Store, Regent Street, there is the finest collec- 
“tion of Fur and Fur-lined garments in London, 
“either for Ladies or Gentlemen, and the prices 
“quoted will be found lower than at any other 


“ house. 
THE 


INTERNATIONAL FUR STORE,\) 


Manufacturing Furriers, 


198 & 163, REGENT STREET, 
LONDON. 


Penrume, 2/6 & B/- 
SOAP, SACHET & DENTIFRICE, al. EACH, 


J, GROSSMITH, SON & CO. 


hotesale Perfumers & Fine Soap Makers 
(EMPORIUM OF ORIENTAL Ovours.) 


86 NEWGATE ST., LONDON, E.¢C 


Sir 


£25. — 
CHRONOMETER WATCH 
allclimates. Jewelled in thirteen actions. 
tBecarat case, with i 

ree and sate per 
S.r JOHN BENN 


KEYLESS 


ETT, Le. 65, Cheapside, London. 
20, £30, £40 Presentation Watches. 


Arms and Inscription emblazoned to order. 


425 Hall Clock, to Chime on 8 Bells. | {i damp, and dust tight 


In oak or mahogany. With brack shi 
z gale or maho ga ¥ racket & shield, THREE 


ADAMS'S 


FURNITURE 


NovEMBER 1, 1890 
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THe WuraT Harvest of 1890 has recently been reviewed by 
Sir John Lawes in a more than usually exhaustive and interesting 
letter. It isa true pleasure to see how the venerable baronet comes 
up to the mark year after year with a closely-reasoned and exccl- 
lently-composed report, and it is exceedingly interesting to note 
how, with the typical faith of the scientific enthusiast, he manages 

d results which, without the gloss 
of the scholiast, would often appear absolutely irreconcileable or 
flatly contradictory. Last year, the results of the Rothamsted ex- 
periments being averaged, warranted Sir John in the conclusion 
that the wheat yield of 1889 was much below the mean ; this year 
the same experiments justify a belief in a crop six bushels above 
the mean. ’ 

Six Joun Lawes, in publishing these figures, tells us with all 
frankness that he does not believe for a moment that any such 
excess has been realised throughout the entire country; on the 
contrary, he reckons the yield for the United Kingdom at not more 
than one and a-half bushels over an average of thirty bushels, The 
discrepancy is thus accounted for :—“ It can hardly be doubted thit 
e season has produced many poor crops, it has also pro- 
duced many heavy ones, and that the yield per acre of the country 
at large will turn out to be over an average. Owing, however, to 
deficient plant iri some cases (a drawback not occurring at Roth- 
amsted), and in others to subsequent damage (greater than that 
experienced at Rothamsted), it obviously cannot be taken as nearly 
equal either to that of 1863, of 1868, or of 1854.” 

THESE FicuRES and others contained in the report appear, even 
when every possible discount is allowed, to put the wheat crop of 
18go at a yield superior to that of any season since 1868, a result 
which not one person in a thousand believes to have been attained. 
As we have pointed out in previous years, the Rothamsted experi- 
ments are of the highest value and of the highest interest, but they 
do not admit of being averaged. There are no premisses really 
justifying the unmanured area of English wheat-land being put at 
just one-sixth of the whole, or of the richly-dunged wheat-lan1 
being put at another sixth. The Rothamsted experiments and Sir 
John Lawes’s harvest estimates are each of importance, but they 
should be cons‘dered separately. The empiricism of the estimates 
absolutely diminishes the importance of the experiments when the 
former appear merely to lead up to the latter. 

LIVE STOCK continue to do well, and, on account of the mild 
weather, prices for store stock have recovered, so that, had it not 
been for the heavy imports from Canada, the wintering stock 
would probably have been put in at as high a price as last autumn. 
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UTTON’S BULBS. 


THE BEST BEDDING HYACINTHS, “SUTTON’S INIMITABLE,” 


IN Five DistINCT CoLouRS, AT 40s. PER 100. 


THE BEST BEDDING TULIPS, “SUTTONS INIMITABLE,” 


IN Six DistINcT CoLouRS, DOUBLE OR SINGLE, AT 14s. PER 100. 
These selections of Hyacinths and Tulips come into bloom at the same time, and produce the finest 
possible results for bedding. 


THE BEST BORDER HYACINTHS, at i4s. Per 100. 


Priced List on application. 


GENUINE ONLY FROM SUTTON & SONS, READING. 
JOHN BENNETT 


LIMITED 
and CLOCK 


£10— 


KEYLESS 
dust tight, 
SILVER WATCHES from £2. 
GOLD WATCHES from £5. 


Illustrated Catalogues post tree. 
> 


25, — THD CHEAPSIDE 


STANDARD GOLD 


3-PLATE HALF- 
» accurately timed for 

in massive 
monogram richly emblazoned, 


actions, in strong silv 1 
EAPEST. WATCH EVER? PR 


timates for Turret Clocks 


‘ JEWELLERY of EVERY DESC 
SIR JOHN BENNETT (Limited), 65 and 64, Cheapside, EC 


; In return for £10 NOTE, 
ree and safe per post,.a LADY'S GOLD 
. WATCH, fect fe ime, bez 

workmanship, with icles. MaGHOn: nie ae iy 


PLATE KEYLES av i 
CHRonoMeTER BALANCE, and, jeweled ir ibinees 
crystal bis, The 
DUCED, 


THE OLDEST AND 


BEST. 


“THE QUEEN” 


Dec. 2a, 1893. 


Sold by Grocers, Ironmongers Cabinet 


Makers, Othnen, &. 


POLISH, 


MANUFACTORY— 


“ Feels no hesitation in recommending its use."— 


VALLEY ROAD, SHEFFIELD. 
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Elliman For RHEUMATISM, SPRAINS, 

Elliman LUMBAGO, CUTS, 

Elliman BRUISES, CHEST COLDS, 

ome SORE THROAT from COLD, 

Elliman STIFFNESS. 

Elliman hie 

Elliman TRAINING. 

i Waher A. Lidington, Esg., Handicapper and Starter, West Kent 

Elliman Harriers, writes :-— ‘ 

Elliman “For running and cycling it is invaluable, and we would not be 

Elliman without it under any consideration,” 

Elliman > 

Elliman RHEUMATISM. 

Elliman EF A.B E h 

Elliman rom A. Barton, Esq., The Ferns, Romford. 

Elliman “T write to say that had it not been for Elliman’s Embrocation 

Elliman I should have remained a cripple up to the present moment.” 
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-ELLIMAN’S UNIVERSAL EMBROCATION. 


MIGHT HAVE BEEN A CASE 
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ROBINSON &_ CLEAVER’S 


PER poz, 
Cuitpren’s- ~- 1/3 
Lavies’ - - ~ 2/4% 
GEnT’s - + + 3/6 

Hem-Stitched : 

PER_DOZ, 
Lapirs’ - + - 2/t% 
Gent’s - +» 4/l 


Embroidered Handkerchiefs, in all the latest styles, 
from I/- to 60/- each. Sazuples post free. 


“The Icish Cambrics of 
Messrs. Robiu- son & Cleaver 
have a world- wide fame.” 

The Queen, | § 


HANDKERGHIEFS, | 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


Fish Napkins, 2/1 per dozen. 
Dinner Napkins, 5/6 per dozen. 
‘Yable Cloths, 2 ee square, 2/'1; 


| RISH 2% by 3 yds., S/ll each; Kitchen 


Table Cloths, {l4d. each. 
Real Irish Linen ‘ heeting, fully bleached, 2 yds. 


wide, I/il per yd. 
Roller . Towel- 


AMASK 952 


ard, Surplice 
inen, 7d. per 
Linen Dusters, 3/3; Glass Cloths, 4/6 
{ a sm post free. 
Fine Linens and Linen Di pe 8iéd. per yard. 
r do: : 


Strong Huckaback Towels, 4/4 zen. 
TABLE wit? LINEN. 


(Please name this pager). 


yard. 
per dozen, 


BSOLUTELY TRUSTWORTH 


A nr 


ORTRAITS PAINTED IN OIL, Life-size, on canvas, head and bust, 


4228.3 from. life or photograph, in water-colour or tinted crayon, jin. head, nicely mounted, 41 15., 


or exguisitely finished in crayon, 10s, 6d. 
JOHN i: 


See " The Portrait, and How to Draw it,” with price list 


st tree. 
BOOL, artist from Royal Academy. National Meda)iist, 86, Warw ck Strect, Belgravia, Bw. 
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“Something to suit all tastes."—Zite Queen. 


OBINSON & 
J | DRESS PATTERNS 


For the Season, Ladies will find, as the “ 
to suit all tastes,” but many, EXCLUSIV 


LEAVERS 


ueen”’ says, not only “something 
NOVELTIES, and at prices 


which effect a great saving. R. & C.’s patterns include IRISH TWEEDS, 
POPLINS, &c., and will be found noteworthy in regard to STYLE, 
QUALITY, and PRICE. Samples post free. 


RO 


BINSON AND CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


MAPPIN BROTHERS, 


(THE ORIGINAL FIRM, 


ESTABLISHED 1810.) 


The Leading ‘Cutlers and E ectro-Platers of the World, . 
Show Rooms 220, REGENT S 


QILVER. — All articles are Solid 

Sterling Silver, and Hall marked. 
Mappin Brothers are constantly producing 
charming novelties for Wedding, Birthday, 
Christening, or Complimentary Presents, 
an inspection of which is invited. 


SPOONS and FORKS. — Mappin 

Brothers’ Spoons and Forks are extra 
heavily plated on the finest white Nickel 
Silver, and will Jast a lifetime. By the aid 
of modern machinery, Mappin Brothers 
are enabled to produce these better and 
cheaper than any other house. Merchants, 
Shippers, and those about to furnish, will 
find an immense advantage in purchasing 
from Mappin Brothers. 


qur LERY.—Mappin Brothers’ 

Cutlery is manufactured of the finest 
razor steel and the best African ivory 
handles. It has stood the test of eighty 
years, and is highly commended from all 
parts of the world. 


RE-BLADING, RE-PLATING Cut- 

lery, &c.—Mappin Brothers give the 
utmost ‘attention to all orders in the de- 
partment; the charges for this and general 
repairs are strictly moderate. 


COUNTRY ORDERS.—Mappin 

Brothers have organised a special de- 
partment for the prompt and accurate 
execution of country orders, and customers 
may be assured of their instructions being 
attended to and their selections made as 
carefully as though a personal visit were 
paid. 


CAUTION.—Mappin Brothers re- 

gret to find it necessary to caution the 
public against inferior imitations of their 
goods, which, although similar in appear- 
saunce, only the test of wear can discover to 
be counterfeit. Mappin Brothers’ goods 
can only be obtained at 220, Regent Street, 
W.,; 66, Cheapside, FE.C.; and Queen’s 
Plate and Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 


220, REGENT 


— 
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Mufftneer Cruet, complete 
with mustard and salt 
spoon, 16s. 6d. 


=a ie 


Butter Dish, with cut glass lining, 
complete with knife, 18s. 6d. 


ILLUSTRATED. CATALOGUE 
POST FREE. 


TREET, W.: 


A1 Electro-plated Spoons and 
Forks, and Finest )Table 
Special Price List 


Cuilery. 


& 


‘on Application. 


Elegantly shaped Butter Dish with cut glass Lining, 


complete with knife, 15s. 6d. 


GOODS FORWARDED TO THE 


COUNTRY ON 


Teapot 


Piano Candlesticks, 
handsomely fiuted. 
Per pair,“A1 Electro- 
plate, £1 18s. ; 
Solid Silver, £5 5s, 


APPROVAL. 


SOLID SILVER. 


Teapot ...cceeveeeees SB EIDE S ROA DOG» ies citoreccrcrrtiiracs 0 
Coffee Pot .... 10 Coffee Pot . 
Sugar Basin vc. | thes s. TEA AND GOFFEE SERVICE AND KETTLE, Sues" Basin’ 
eonie oases 6 0 MAPPIN BROTHERS’ New Pattern Fluting. Best Finish. es eaaareioemeen 


CAUTION :—MAPPIN BROTHERS’ Goods "can ONLY be obtained at 


STREET, W.; 66, CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; & QUEEN'S 


66, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


WEDDING PRESENTS.—Mappin 

Brothers have always in stock a large 
and varied selection of Novelties, the de- 
signs of which are registered, and are not 
obta nable elsewhere. 


BLECTRO-PLATE.—Mappin Bro- 

thers’ Electro-plate is the finest in the 
world, has stood the test of eighty years, 
and is highly commended by all ‘ihe have 
used it, The designs are equal in appear- 
ance and finish to solid silver. 


‘JDRESSING BAGS.—Mappin Bro- 


thers’ Dressing Bags are made from 
the finest selected skins only, and particular 
attention is given to fitting them in the 
most complete and useful manner, Ladies 
and gentlemen will do well to inspect them 
before deciding elsewhere, 


PURSES, WALLETS, &c.—A large 

selection of the finest qualities of these 
sean mounted in silver, &c., is always in 
stock. 


GASH PRICES.—In dealing direct 
with Mappin Brothers, the public are 
supplied by the Manufacturers at Whole- 


sale Prices, thus saving the large inter- 


mediate profits of shops and co-operative 
stores, who are not manufacturers of the 
goods they sell. 


APPROBATION. — On receipt of 

London reference, selections of goods 
are forwarded to the country, carriage paid 
and at Mappin Brothers’ own risk, for in- 
spection and approval. 


CARRIAGE.—All goods are sent 

carriage free to any part of the United 
Kingdom, and at Mappin Brothers’ own 
risk. Packing is done by skilled men, 
and the contents of packages are in all 
cases guaranteed. 


WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 
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Prime heifers, in the dead-meat market, are now making 75. 9d. to 
8s, per stone ; steers, 75. to 75. gd. per stone ; i 
to 6s, 6d.; while large fat pork, still the favourite food of the 
agricultural labourer, is to be had as low as 4s. 6d. per stone. 
Small sheep make 8d. per 1b. in the wholesale market ; lambs, 744. 
to 84d, according to the age and quality. At Carlisle (Head 
Hempton) fair farmers grumbled a good deal at not getting 
more than 134 for the best wintering beasts, but prices could not 
be called absolutely unremunerative. 

HARPALIUMS are not flowers for which our readers must apply to 
their own gardeners. We have even asked a ek seed supplying 
company for clumps, and met with no reply. For the harpalium is 
a beautiful perennial sunflower, which, once established in a garden, 
can be extended in cultivation as much as desired, with a minimum 
of expenditure on gardeners’ labour, and with no annual item of 
seed. It is best obtained from the cottage gardens of Hampshire 
and the southe:n counties, where large clumps are frequently met 
with, Cottagers will part with a handsome clump for a mere trifle, 
and this, put into fairly good soil any time between now and Easter, 
will produce flowers in August, and continue producing them for 
many seasons, The harpalium, however, requires rather better soil 
than the sunflower, 

A PouLtry Farm requiring a quarter of a million of money to 
work it is projected, and we understand that subscriptions are 
already being received. A certain amount of caution now is gene- 
rally held to be requisite before succeeding on the-Stock Exchange 
in mining, or on the Turf, but we believe, from past records, that a 
man might succeed in all these ventures, and still be a failure as a 
poultry farmer. Success though may have been achieved in each of 
these three ways, but we cannot call to mind a single poultry farm 
managed on a big scale by a company which has ended otherwise 
than in failure. The limits of success in poultry farming appear to 
be the limit of individual attention on the part of the breeder and 
farmer ; and, apart from this, poultry seem to do best of all as an 
adjunct to general farming. ‘The statement that the Duchess of 
Ely and Lady Gwydyr are making some thousands a year by 
poultry farming has been the round of the Press. It is founded 
on some extraordinary misconceptions which as yet we have been 
unable to trace. 

TuRNirs form such an important crop in Scotland that it is very 
satisfactory to hear of the yield in North Britain this season being 
fair in all counties, and in some excellent. In certain cases the 
development of the bulb was checked by mildew in September, but 
the area thus affected is small in comparison with that over which 
the crop has yielded really well. 

PotaTOEs in North Britain vary a great deal, but the fears ex- 
pressed in August have happily fallen far short of realisation. The 
fine and dry September checked the progress of fungoid maladies 
and practically saved an imperilied crop. Early in the season good 
fields were sold at low prices through panic, but there has been a 
great rally in opinion since Michaelmas, The Champion and 
Magnum Bonum varieties have done especially well this year. A 
brisk export trade from the West of Scotland to Ireland is regarded 
as probable, 


small pork fetches up | 
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SCOTCH CHEESE is growing in favour. The so-called “Cheddar ” 
cheeses which took the chief prizes at the London Dairy Show were 
made in Wigton and Galloway. Scotch Cheddars are now making 
50s. to 62s. per cwt, and Dunlops 48s. to 60s. per cwt, and the 
demand coming from England is decidedly encouraging to the 
Northern farmer. : 

MISCELLANEOUS.——The National Dog Show is fixed for 
November 29th and four following days. The exhibition will take 
place at Birmingham.—The Birmingham Cattle Show will be coin- 
cident with the canine gathering. —The Tredegar Cattle and Poultry 
Show is fixed for November 25th and 26th.—Among the curiosities 
of rural architecture must surely be included the portable towers 
which are now being offered for sale for erection in country parks 
and other places where a touch of “the feudal” is held to add to 
the respectability of the property.—The first prize for malting 


barley at the Brewers’ Exhibition has been won by Mr, J.. Akers, of ‘ 


Goring, Berkshire. The Kinver Chevalier was the variety of barley 
grown.—The Board of Agriculture during October have de- 
nounced ” seven regions as infected with contagious diseases affect- 


ing stock, and have declared nineteen regions previously affected . 


now free from infection. This shows a decided nett improvement 
on the month.—-On October rgth a woodcock was seen flying along 
the Chelsea Embankment. Fieldfares. also have arrived early this 
season, a sign, so an elder generation would have assured us, ofa 
severe winter. : 

—— 


LONDON IN 1616 AND 1890 


THE very interesting view of Old London, which we publish, is 
reduced from a reproduction by “The London Topographical 
Society,” of the celebrated etching by C. J. Visscher, dated 1616, 
Though not one of the earliest representations of our great City, 
it is perhaps the most trustworthy and pictorial of all those executed 
before Hollar’s engraving, 

In many respects it isa more interesting work than Hollar’s, 
because, amongst other things, it represents London Bridge before 
the fire which, in 1632, destroyed the greater portion of its 
buildings. 

In that very interesting work called “The Chronicles of Old 
London Bridge,” we read as follows :—‘ Another engraving which 
is most excellent and rare is that entitled in Latin, London, the 
most celebrated emporium of the whole world. It was engraved by 
John Wisscher, in 1616, and published in Holland by Jud Hondius, 
at the sign of the Watchful Dog..... There is likewise a varia- 
tion of this view, having eight Latin verses at either corner, with 
the name of ‘ Ludovicus Hondius Lusitt.’ It is,says Mr. Smith, in 
his ‘Ancient Topography of London,’ extremely well executed, and 
exhibits a windmill standing in the Strand,very near to where the new 
church (St. Mary’s) is now erected.” Smith points out that a Royal 
procession by water is represented, which will be noted immediately 
above the “Swan Theatre,” and that as the Royal Standard is flying, 
King James I. is supposed to be on board ; there is also a large ship 
inscribed The Gally fuste ” (the Princes’ Galley ?) 

The view includes the north bank of the Thames or London side, 
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extending from Whitehall, West, to St. Katharine’s, East; the 
magnificent palaces and mansions of the King and his nobles which 
have given their names to so many of the streets in and about 
Westminster and the Strand are here shown in their former 
splendour. We notice Whitehall with a great cruciform builaing 
rising over it (can this represent Wolsey’s Chapel ?), then we have 
“York House,” “Durham House,” “ Bedford House,” “ The 
Savoy,” ‘Arundel House,” and, more to the east, Baynard’s 
Castle and “ Cold Harbour "—a name which is frequently applied to 
old buildings, but the meaning of which is entirely lost. ‘* The 
Stillyard,” the great emporium of the German and Flemish mer- 
chants, can be distinguished with its crane and landing-stairs ; 
and, more to the west, the identical“ Three Cranes,” in the Vintry, 
which gave a sign and title to one of the most frequented taverns in 
Old London. EM, : 

London Bridge is covered with lofty buildings, the most important 
of which is “Nonsuch House,” with its carved gables and angle 
towers, Af the east end of the bridge is the grim“ Traitors’ Gate,” 
with its ghastly adornment of heads. Billingsgate is shown, 
crowded witha fleet of fishing-boats; and the Tower looks much as 
it does at the present day=the sole object which does sof look 
strange to our eyes. , 

Away from the river stands the lofty Gothic Cathedral of St. 
Paul, which had not been at this period disfigured by Inigo Jones's 
classical portico and rustic work. We see more to the east the 
lofty tower of Bow Church, with its arched crown which gave it that 
name; and the handsome Collegiate Church of St. Lawrence 
Pounteney. - The tower of the Royal Exchange and the lofty spire of 
St. Dunstan’s may also be distinguished. na 

On the opposite bank of the Thames we find one familiar land- 
mark of the.ancient times which has survived to our own in the 
Church of St, Saviour ; but of the great Palace of the Bishops of 
Winchester, thown to the west, nothing now exists. The Globe 
Theatre, associated with recollections of Shakespeare, another 
theatre, called * The Lawn,” and the “ Bear Garden,” all appear in 
the foreground of this interesting view. 

If you would see how it is all changed, look at the view beneath. 
Have we improved upon the London of our forefathers? Our 


readers must answer that question according to their own ideas. 
? H. W. BREWER 


—_———@—_—_— 


Tue FINAL DRAWING of the Paris Exhibition Lottery took place 
recently, when the chief prize of 2,000/. fell to 2 Rouen black- 
smith, a steady; struggling workman with four children. 

THE LATE ALPHONSE KARR stood godfather to the new ceme- 
tery at St. Raphael, where he was buried. According to local 
custom, a new cemetery always takes the name of the firet person 
laid within its. grounds, and as the French writer’s burial was the 
first, the cemetery has been called “St. Alphonse.” _Karr’s last 
piece of literary work was a satirical study ‘ The Bees,” published 
in a literary supplement of the Paris Figaro. He wrote his first 
article in the Figaro in 1827, when only nineteen, and contributed 
regularly to the journal for sixty-three years. 


__seprobbe Oe 
: BY a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion 

and nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine properties of well-selected_ Cocoa, 
Mr. Epes has provided our breakfast-tables with a delicately-flavoured beverage which may save 
us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of diet that 


EPPS’S (cisornc) Ci : 
COMFORTING A 

a constitution may be gradually built up until strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. 

‘Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to attack wherever there is a weak 

We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood 


point. 
and a properly nourished frame.”—Czvil Service Gazette. 


MAPPIN & WEBB’S presentation SILVER PLATE 


ESTIMATES AND DESIGNS 


ESTIMATES AnD DESIGNS 
FREE 
ON APPLICATION. 


FREE 


18 To 22, POULTRY, 
LONDON, E.C. 


I58 To 162, OXFORD ST. 
LONDON, W. 
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Beecham’s Pits 
For 
Bilious Attacks. . 


Beecham’s Pills 
For ' 
Nervous Disorders, 


Beecham’s Pills 
For Indigestion in 
all its Forms. 


Beecham’s Pills 
Have saved 


the Lives of 
Thousands. 


Beecham’s Pils 
Regulate the 


Secretions. 


Beecham’s Pills 
For Giddiness. 
ee 


Beecham’s Pills 


Insure 
Assimilation of 
Food. 


Beecham’s Pills 
Cure Dyspepsia 


in all its Forms. 


Beecham’s Pitis 


Are adapted for 
Old and Young. 


= 


THE ANCIENT 


WRITING 


For Sermons, Ruled or Plain, 5 Quires, 1s. 


ot 
RIERATICA WORKS, 63, u 


OMAS_BEECHA 


ai Ul 4 @ o4. je fT 
THE FAVOURITE NOTE P. 
AParchment Paper at moderate price. Hard smooth 


¥or Private Correspondence, 5 Quires, Note size, 1s. 0 
Thin for Foreign Correspondence, Ruled oe ae 5 Quires, 1s. 


Every Sheet and Envelope bears the Water-mark “ HiERATICA.” Reject Imitations, 
all Stationers. Insist on having 
LH) er ‘Thames Street, jendon, EO. Sama les Free, 


~ WORTH #& GU 


SET Ye Sy ea 


Ay holes. 


ay PA Go Re 


i 


AES SAU 
WE 


PAPER oF THE PRIESTS. 


aurtace,delightful to write upon. 
Court Envelopes, Is. per 100. 
Envelopes, 1s. per 100. 


“H:ERATICA”; or send stamps to 
Parcels Carriage Paid. 


THE PUREST, 


CONSUMPTION, THROAT AFFECTI 


> 
LIGHTEBROWN GOD LIVER OIL 


Incontestably proved by Thirty-five Years’ Universal Medical i-xperience to be 
THE MOST PALATABLE, AND THE 


MOST EFFICACIOUS IN 
ONS, AND DEBILITY AT ALL AGES 


wid eiandceeratir Eee 
SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


Sir JOHN T. BANKS, Bart., M.D., 
Physician to the Queen in Ireland. 


“Teonsider Dr. DE Jonas Light-Brown Cod Liver 
Oil the best of all the specimens of O.1 which have 
ever come under my notice. 


Sir GEO. H. PORTER, Bart., M.D., 


Surgeon to the Queen in Ireland. 


“Tam frequently in the habit of ordering Dr. DE 
Joncu’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oi), and consider ka 
yery efficacious remedy. 


Sold ONLY in Capsuled Impertat Half-pints, as. 6d. 


Sir MORELL MACKENZIE, M.D. 
Phys. Hosp. for Diseases of the Throat. 


“T have found your Light-RBrown Oil much more 
uniform in character, more uniform in its action, and 
more easily digested than any other Cod Liver Oil. 


Sir G. DUNCAN GIBB, Bart., M.D., 
Physician to the Westminster Ffospital. 
“The value of Dr. De Joncn’s Light-Brown Cod 
Liver Oil as. a therapeutic agent in a number of 
diseases, chiefly of an exhaustive chasacter, has been 
admitted by the world of medicine, 


; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s., by all Chemists and Druggists, 


SOLE CONSIGNEES— 


ANSAR, HARFORD & CO., 210, 
cauTrion—® 


HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


esist mercenary atlempis to recommend or substitute inferior hinds. 


ED. PINAUD 


PARIS, 31,5" de Ctrashourg 


Ixora Breont 


— as FT AIM WATZID 
Pa 


from falling off.” 


FD)Pinaul* oRA SOAP 


POWELL’S 
BALSAM 
ANISEED. 


The Surest Cough Medicine, 


TRY IT! 


20,000 CHEMISTS SELL IT 


7 | Beecham’s Pills 


| 


E GRAPHIC 


INEA *# BOX. & 


1 

yi For Dizziness 
| and Drowsiness. 
| 


Pils 


Invigorate 
the Nerves. 


| Beecham’s 


Restore the 
Appetite. 


Pills 
i Strengthen . 
| the Stomach. 


FS 


Beecham’s Pitis 
Are the Best 
Medicine 
in the World. 


Beecham’s Pills 


Give tone to the 
Muscular System. 


4 Beecham’s 


1 Beecham’s Pitis 
‘i For Sick 
ig Headache. 


Beecham’s Pills 


Are recommended 
by Medical Men. 


England. 


DPOowN 


NUDA VERITAS xaititize 


What will Restore the Hair of Youth? 
NUDA VERITAS—NAKED TRUTH. 


For twenty-four years it 
has never failed to rapidly 
restore grey or faded hair 
either in youth orage. It 
arrests falling, causes 
luxuriant growth, is. per- 
manent and perfectly 


My harmless. In cases ros. 6d: 
WY of all Hairdressers ani 
YY Chemists. Circulars on 
} application, Wholesale’ 

. HOVENDEN and 
SONS, 31. and 32. Bernets 
Street, W., and 91—95 
City Road, London, E.C. 


Hen &S Hanburys 
Castor Oil 


Tasteless. Pure. Active. 
Sold everywhere at 6d., 1/, 1/9 & 3/, 


BEECHAM ’S PILLS have been before the public for half-a-century, and are to be found in every English-speaking 
country ; they have.by far the largest sale of any patent medicine in the world. : 
Sold by ‘all Druggists, in boxes, 184d. and 2s, 9d. each. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


M, St. Helens, Lancashire, 
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. COLLIS 
ROWNE'S 
HLORODYNE 


R. J. C. BROWNE (late 


Army. Medical Staff) discovered 


Wii a remedy to denote which he coined the 
the bi] word CHLORODYNE. Dr. Browne 
9 is the sole inventor, and it is therefore 
BAMA evident that, ashe has never published 
ORODYME the formula, anything else sold under 
OUR the name of CHLORODYNE must be 


et a piracy, 


} 
immed ALL ATTEMPTS AT 
a ag ANALYSIS have failed to dis- 
nears cover its composition, 
i> A 
ts R J. COLLI 
=—=— Jn Swne's i 
(CHLORODYNE 
is the great specific for 
(CHOLERA, 
“Earl Russell communicated to, the 
College of Physicians that he had received 
a despatch from her Majesty's Consul at 
Manillatotheeffect that Cholera had been 
raging fearfully, and that the ay 
Remedy of any Service was CHLORO- 
DYNE."—See Lancet, December 31, 1889, 
GENERAL BOARD OF 
HEALTH, London, reports that it acts 


DYSENTERY, 
T# 
asa charm, one dose generally sufficient. 


D/ARRHEA. 
FRROM the VICEROY’S Chemists, 
Simla, January 5, 1880. 
Jj. 'T. DAVENPORT, London, 
ear Sir.—We congratulate you upon 
the wide-spread reputation this just] 
esteemed medicine has carned for itself 
not only in Hindostan, but all aver the 
East, Asa remedy of general utility, we 
much question whether a better is im- 
ported into the country, and we shall be 
glad to hear of its finding a place inevery 
nglo-Indian home, The other brands, 
we are happy to say, are now relegated to 
the native bazaars, and judging from their 
sale, we fancy their sajourn there will | 
We could multiply in- 
stances ad in ‘nite of the extraordinary 
eflicacy of Dr. 
dynein Diarrhoea and Desentery, A) 
Cramps, Neuralgia, andasa general seda- 
live, that have occurred under our per- 
sonal observation during many years. In 
Cholgraic Diarrhea, and even in the more 
terrible forms of cholera itself, we have 
witnessed isi 
power, 


but evanescent. 


Collis Browne's Chloro- 
sms, 


its surprisingly _ controlling 
p ‘e lave never used any other 
form of this medicine than’ Collis 
Browne's, fronva firm conviction that it 
is decidedly the best, andalso from asense 
of duty we owe to the profession and the 
public, as we are of opinion that the sub- 
stitution of any other than Collis 
Browne's isa deliberate breach of faith 
onjthe part of the chemist to prescriber 
nd patient alike. 
Weare, Sir, faithfully yours, 
SYMES and_CO., 

Members of the Pharm, Society of Great Britain, 

His Excellency the Viceroy’s Chemists. 
D®: . COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE.—Vice-Chancellor Sir 
ublicly in Court 


Ww. Page Wood stated 
r. J. C rowne was wun- 


that 
doubtedly ‘the inventor, of Chlordyne. 
that the whole story of the defendant 
Freeman was deliberately untrue, and he 
regretted to say that ithad been sworn to. 
—See the 7imes, July 13, 1884. 


D® j. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
(CCHLORODYNE 


is a Liquid Medicine which assuages 
pain of every kind, affords a calm 
and refreshing sleep WI THOUT 
HEADACHE, and invigorates the 
Nervous System when exhausted. 


OLDS, 
C BRON CHITIS, 


Covers, ASTHMA. 


D®: . COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE most. effectually 
relieves those too often tatal diseases 

CROUP and DIPHTHERIA. 


R. J. COLLIS BROW NE’S 
(CELORODYNE 


Rapidly cuts short all attacks of 


EPILEPsy, PALPITATION, 


SPASMS, HYSTERIA, COLIC, 
AND IS ‘THE TRUE PALLIATIVE IN 
N EURALGIA, REHEU MATISM, 


GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE. 


[MPORTANT CAUTION. 
_ every Bottle of genuine CHLORO- 
DYNE bears on the Government Stamp the 
name of the Inven or. 


R. J. COLLIS BROWNE. 


Sold in Bottles, 15. rd., 2s. 9d. 48. 60, 


ollis 


J.T, DAVENPORT, 
83. Great Russell Street, W.C., Sole Manufacturer. 


PAIN KILLER. 


The Great Family Medicine. Get 
a Bottle to-day of PERRY DAVIS'S 
PAIN KILLER. Acts directly on 
the seatof Pain. Externally it cures 
Scalds, Burns Boils, Sprains, | ruises 
Toothache Headache, ft.ngs and 
Bites of Insects &c. Internally it 
cures Colds, Liver Complaints Head- 
ache Heartburn Ind:gestion, S.ck 
Headache, Sea Sickness, Cramp and 
Painin theStcmach Colic, D.arrhea 
Cholera, &c. Sold by all Chemists at 
1g. 14d. and 2s, 9d. British 1 epot : 
46, Holborn Viaduct, H.C. Avoid 
Imitations under misleading names. 


PAIN KILLER. 
S. & H. HARRIS'S 


STABLE REQUISITES. 
HARNESS COMPOSITION 
(Waterproof) 
: SADDLE PASTE. 
POLISHING PASTE, 
For Cleaning Metals. 

JET BLACK OIL FOR HARNESS. 
EBONITE BLACKING 
(Waterproof), for Hunting Shooting.& Walking Boots 
Sold by all Saddlers, Grocers, and Ironmongers. 


Manufactory—-LONDON, E. 


THE GRAP 


Hic 


510 
THE GENUINE 


| @ EAU» BOTOT 


is the Only Dentifrice approved 
by the ACADEMY or MEDECINE oF PARIS 
May be obtained in Powder & Paste containing all the 
beautifying and preservative qualities of the liquid 
preparation. X.B. See each article bas the signature 


EAU DE BOTOT, 16. 26, 5/, 15/, 30/., Mf LD 


PASTE 1/6, 2/6, POWDER 1/6, 2,6. 2 
FROM ALL PERFUMERS AND CHEMISTS 
UNN’S FRUIT SALT 
AKING POWDER. 
WHOLESOME, RELIABLE. 


« 


Ei DELWEISS.—The new Regis- 
tered Perfume. The, favourite of the Nob: 
Silver Medal, Paris, 1889.. Price from 2s. per C 
TROL AL PERFUMERY CO. Depot: 27, Old 
Bond Street, W. Samples open free. 


; FISHER’S 


“ EIFFEL” 


O’ERTOPS ALL OTHER 
OERTOPS ALL OTHERS. 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


S. FISHER, 188, STRAND. 


IMMENSE SUCCESS!!! 


PERRY & GO.’S VIADUCT WATCH. 


————- 
/, \ il vA «\ 
penayk ce 

{/ An, LULORN viaDuer fA 


‘The only cheap Watch that will give entire satisfaction, and has Quick Winding Keyless Action. 
The Case is nickelled, with a double back, and the Hands are set from the outside. ‘Whe Dial is 
enamelled, and has sunk seconds. Movement jewelled in 4 holes. Ladies’ Size, 12s. 6d. ; Silver Cases, 
Ladies’ and Gent's Size, 21s. 


PERRY & CO., LT» 18, 19, & 20, Holborn Viaduct, London. 


PRICE LIST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


CHAPMAN 3 


A SILK DRESS FOR 
HALF-A-GUINEA. 


12 yds. beautiful Pongee Silk, any colour, 
for 10s. 6d 


SEE PATTERNS. 


PONGORE. 


Silk and Woo), charming shades, matchless for evening 
wear, 1s. 4}d, per yard. 


FAILLE FRANCAISE. 


A few pieces to be cleared at rs. 11fd. per yard, usual 
price as. rid, 


ROYAL GROS GRAIN SILKS. 


as. 11d., 38. t1d,, and 4s. rtd. per yard. 


NOW 


MATERIALS. 
VOILE-DE-NINON. 


shieecieniiciineniiamemithammroreeisietiniisieaammmmrmstainiaiitinsaa: 
Vv E LVET VELUTI N A, Fer Evening Wee eee 46 ins. Wide. 


SOFT. AS SILK, SUPPLE AS WOOL. 
24 inches wide. 2s. per sae 
Equal to any sold elsewhere at double the 


price. 
Practical Dressmakers. 
PATTERNS FREE. 


TINSEL GAUZES. 


to be most popular. Double width. 
1S, 63d. per yard. 


NOVELTIES 
READY. 


EVENING DRESS 


Ten exquisite shades. Marvellous effects. Unriv: 
for Evening Wear. Double Width. ts, id pee ala 


SILK SPOT RUSSIAN NET. 


A beautiful Fabric in choice Evening Shades. Sure 


BY THE USE OF THE 


Testimonials just received— 

“The machine is in, daily use, and gives every 
satisfaction. It is certainly a marvellous invention. 

“Tt answers admtirably, and was got to work at once, 
without the least difficulty.” 

“Your Champion Machine has given every satis- 
faction.” 

Send for Price List F2z.—Sole Licensees : 


PULSOMETER ENGINEERING Co.,Lo. 


Nine Elms Ironworks, London, S.W. 


SPECTACLES. _ 
NEGRETTI AND ZAMBRA'‘S 


WITH FINEST 
BRAZILIAN PEBBLES, OR THE 
PUREST GLASS. 


Carefully adapted to any sight,a Register of which 
is kept for future reference, 


OPTICIANS TO HER MAJESTY, 
HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. 


BRANCHES: 

45, CORNHILL ; 122, REGENT ST. 
PuotTocraruic STUDIG 
CRYSTAL PALACE. 
Illustrated Price Lists free to all parts 
of the World. 


, Telephone No. 6583. , 
Telegraphic Address: '‘ Negretti, Lendon." 


NUBIAN BLACKING 


softens and pre- 
serves the leather, 
giving a brilliant 
waterproof polish 
equal to tent 
}} leather to Boots, 
Shoes, and a 
Leather Articles. 
t beats the world 
ESS 


Applied with a 
Sponge, attached 
to the Cork. 

Lasts a week on 
gentlemen's, and 
= — a month on ladies’ 
= a & children’s boots 
MUD CAN BE WASHED OFF AND POLISH REMAINS. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE at I/- & 2/- per Bottle. 

REJECT SUBSTITUTES, 

LUSTRE MUSCOVITE for Brown Leather Boots, 
Bags, Harness, &c, Best article made, Self-Polishing, 
6d. per Bottle. Manufactory 

95 to 98, GREAT SAFFRON Hit, Lonpon. E.C. 


* SPARTA.” 
Costume Skirt, in Tweed or Plaid Cloths, 
trimmed Astrachan and Braid, with Bodice 
iece and Trimmings included, 


‘CHAMPION’ HAND ICE MACHINE | 


TORPID LIVER posirivety cureo ey CA 


They also relieve Distress 


Hearty Eating. A 
Nausea, Drowsiness, 


CARTERS] 


‘TABLE, and do not 
all who use them. 


= 


= —s 


OZONE PAPE 


For the Relief and Cure of 
STHMA, 


CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, and | Guns 


BRONCHITIC ASTHMA 


The Lancet,—"' A convenient and valuable remedy.” 

Dr. ‘THOROWGOOD, " Pure spasmodic Asthma 
and Asthma due to Ephysema of the Lungs, with co- 
existent bronchitis, alike appear to be materially 
relieved by the Ozone Paper.’ : 

HARRISON WEIR, Esq.:—" Your Ozone Paper 
has got rid of my Asthmatic affection. It is the only 


remedy which gave me permanent relief.” 


perfectly fast, will 
not spot with rain; 
sun, sea air, and 


Double width, 


ox, of all Chemists: or from 


as. 9d. and 4s, 6d. per 
O O. to 


the Proprietor for the amount in stamps or P. 
any country within the Postal Union. 


R. HUGGINS, Chemist, 199, Strand, London. 


SCARBOROUGH'S = 34% 


and 3s. 114d. per yard, 
THE “RUABON ” 


COSTUME CLOTH. 
Shot effeets, 6 calours.. 42 ins. wide. 
Price 15. 6)d..per yard. 


. THE ‘‘ABERFELDY ” 


PLAID COSTUME CLOTH. 


Most stylish. 4a ins. wide. Price 1s. rr§d. per yard, 


THE “DALKEITH” 


CHECKED COSTUME CLOTH. 
_ Sure to be a great favourite. 
4zins, wide. Price rs, rr3d. per yard. 


9 NOTING HiL 


ad ‘Taste in the Mouth, Coated Tongue. 
‘ in the side. They regulate the Bowels 
smallest and easiest to take. 


Esta 

Canada and the United States. 
Chemists, or sent by post. 

ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET FREE. 

British Depot: 46, 

At New York, U.S.: 57, MURRAY STREET. 


s "THE 


FEARNOUGHT 


1s. 1136d,, 28, 634d., 28. 11 4d., 3s. 3d., 
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LARA MUDD BARRA 


TER'S LITTLE LIVER PILLS. 


from Dyspepsia, Indigestion, and Too 
for Sick Headache, Dizziness, 
Pain 
and prevent Constipation. The 
Forty in a phial, PURELY VEGE- 
ipe or purge, but by their gentle action please 
lished 1856. Standard Pill of the Dominion of 
In phials at 1s. 134d. Sold by all 


rfect remedy for 


HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 


New Illustrated Catalogue now ready. ; 
N of the ERIOD.” 


TRrave Mark Reco. 


NEAR on WeTFOnD 
ria iene 


SENT, ¥ 


TRAJECTORY © GREAT ACCURACY 


R. LARGE BORE RIFLES, for Big 


_ and 10 bores 20 to 50 
guineas ; ‘360, ‘400, “450 500, and ‘577 Bore Express 
Rifles from 15 guineas. | Rook, Rabbit, and Deer 
Rifles—non-fnuling, cartridge-ejecting—"339, "360. "340, 
*320, “300, and ‘220 bores, from 3 toroguineas. Single 
hammerless, same bores 8 to 12 guineas. CAPE 


game shooting, 4, 8 


NS, one barrel rifled, other barrel smooth bore 
or shot or spherical ball: as M-I.’s, from 6 guineas, 
as B L’s, from to to 30 guineas. COLONIAL GUNS 
one pair of barrels, rifled, with extra shot barrels 
choked or cylinders, from 18 to 30 guineas, this latter 
forming a Lattery of itself for (he man of moderate 
means ; "360 to'577 rifled barrels, 10 to 28 bore shot for 
paper or baass shells. Send six stamps for Illustrated 

‘atalogue, or abroad, per regd. post, 1s. (returned 
from first purchase) of Guns, Riffes,and Revo'vers 
the largest stock in the world, to 


G.E.LEWIS, 32 & 33,, Lower Loveday 


STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
Telegraphi; Address “ Period,” Birmingham, 


ESTABLISHED 1530. 


FASHIONABLE FURS AT POPULAR PRICES. 


Illustrated and Descriptive Price List on application. 


Made of excellent 
material, will wear 
well, the dye being 


salt water 
defied. 


SERGES. 


THE “KNICKER” CHEVIOT. 


In 6 colours, 
42 ins, wide, Price 1s. 63d. per yard. 


THE “MONTROSE ” 
COSTUME TWEED. 


New Plain colours. 48 ins. wide. 
Price as. tt4d. per yard. 


THE “CLARENCE ” 


CHECKED COSTUME CLOTH. 
: , Autumn colours. 
42 ins, wide. Price as. 64d. per yard. 
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HONEST Soap. 


The Testimony of Half-a-Century. 


| ‘Pears’ Soap 


INDISPUTABLE EVIDENCE oF SUPERIORITY. 


row Dv. REDWOOD, Ph.D, FCS, ELC, 


Professor of Chemistry and Pharmacy to the Pharmaceutical 
Society of Great Britain. 


EING authorised by Messrs. Pears to purchase at any 

and all times and of any dealers samples of their 

Soap (thus ensuring such samples being of exactly the same 

quality as is supplied to the general public), and to submit 

_same to the strictest chemical analysis, I am enabled to 
guarantee its invariable purity. 

My analytical and practical experience of Pears’ Soap 

now extends over a lengthened period—NEARLY FIFTY 
YEARS—during which time— 


Kas / have never come across another 


Toilet Soap which so closely realises 
my ideal of perfection, 


its purity is such that it may be used with perfect confidence 
upon the tenderest and most sensitive skin— 


even that of a New Born Babe.” 


SPEARMAN’S’ _SERGES. 


Fine and Large Weavings. DELIVERED CARRIAGE PAID. 
The coming Fashion, Navy Blues, Brown, Black and Fancy Colours, &c., 
from 1s. the Yard. 


STRONG, USEFUL, DURABLE. 
Ladies’ Patterns Free. Gentlemens’ Patterns Free. Any length cut, and cnly 
to be bought of 


SPEARMAN & SPEARMAN, The Royal Factors, PLYMOUTH. 


THE GRAPHI 


FOX A oS” 
LIMITED” * 
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C | 511 


IN TOILET SOAPS! 


Attention is directed to this Paragraph from 


“The Times’ newspaper :— 
“ DANGEROUS SOAPS.~At a recent sitting of the dceademy 


of Medicine, Dr. Reveil read a paper on the necessity of pre-. 


venting Chemists and Perfumers from selling poisorows or 
dangerous Sodps. To show the danger there is tn allowing their 
unchecked sale he said, ‘I need but state that arsenic, the acid 
nitrate of mercury, tartar emetic, and potassa caustica, form 
part of their ingredients, whilst they are coloured Sreen by the 
sesquioxide of chromium, or of a rose colour by the bisulphureé 
of mercury (vermitlion) ; some contain 30 per cent. of insoluble 
nutter, such as lime or plaster, ant others contain canineeb 
nitrogenous matter, which cawses a chronic inflammation cf 
the skin,” : 

The injury to the skin and complexion resulting from the use of 
these Soaps is seldom attributed to the real cause, so that, unfortunately , 
the mischief proceeds until too often the beauty of the complexicn 


is ruined, and even the general health impaired. 


With the fullest confidence the Proprietors of PEARS’ SOAP 
recommend their specialty. They do not claim that it is ihe only 


pure Soap, but one of the very few offered to the Public. It would be ~ 


easy to become self laudatory in th’s respect, but the following evidence 
is likely to prove much more convincing. 


zon Professor JOMN ATTFIELD 


PROFESSOR OF PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY TO THE PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY OF 
GREAT B31TA:N; AUTHOR OF A MANUAL OF GENERAL, MEDICAL, 
AND PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTRY. 


«| have annually, for the past ten years, made an independent 
analysis of‘Pears’ Soap, and have not found it to vary 
in quality or in composition. It contains neither excess of 
alkali nor of moisture, and it is free from artificial colouring 


matter. A better, purer, or more usefully 


durable Soap cannot _be made.” 


New Swine Eark.ac, 
In Soup Gor. 


CLeaR Ser, 2ts. 


THE FAULKNER DIAMOND 


KNOWN ALL OVER THE WORLD as THE FINEST STONES EVER PRODUCED. 
NO -FOIL AT BACK. 


ale | 
Ke ILLUSTRATED | SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, : 

rae \ have added to their celebrated Ix Gotp, 10s. G 
ek LIST frames decided improvements 


) 


POST FREE. 


19 


Umbrella. 


(protected by Letters Patent) 
which give increased stability 
and greater neatness to the 


SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, 
‘manufacture the Steel specially 
for all their frames, and are 
thus able to provide exceptional ‘ 
quality at a merely nominal pi, 13 cr. Gaup 12s. 

price over inferior makes. 


Pix anp Step, 20s. Eacu. 


Smaller, 8s. 
| Suiert Stup, 63. 


Gotp 2ls. 


Gotp. 


)WORTHEGIE. 


ARTISTES EN CORSETS. 
UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE, 


“ART STEPS IN WHEN 
NATURE FAILS.” 
CORSETS made from measure; 


These magnificent Stones are set_in GOLD. ‘and made by most 


the BEST JUDGES to tell them from DIA 


sible ; and I def, 
ENTY 


marvellous, and equal to Brilliants worth TW 
Testimonials from all parts of the world. | These : 
awarded ‘Three Prize Meda!s from the great Exhibitions. 


marvellous selection now ON VIEW, which ‘astonishes all Visitors. CaTALoGurs Post I’rre. 


experienced workmen ; detection impos- 
DS. The brilliancy and lustre are most 
GUINEAS. the Stones. being real Crystals, and 
splendidly faceted. ‘They will resist every possible diamond test. Much worn for Court and other occasions. 
These stones are rapidly gaining great reputation. and have been 
The Public are earnestly invited to INSPECT our 


NOTICE.—These stones cannot possibly be had elsewhere at any price, and are only to be obtained of th? 


Sole Importer and Manufacturer-ARTHUR O, FAULKNER, 167, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W 


Established 1860, ‘Two doors from Burlington Street. OTE.—No AGENTS EMPLOYED. 
*4° NOTE.—Beware of Worthless Imitations and Copies of my Engravings. 


CURE FOR ALL. . 


ANCERS or TUMOURS cured 
without the use of the kzife. App yat, 
WATSON & WATSON S. Specialists, 88, Fulham 
Road, London, $.W., close to Cancer Hospital. 


ee ee 
BADLEGS. OLD WOUNDS. SORES &ULCERS | PLUMPERS, for THIN FACES 

Vor BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, COLDS, | Bare placed in the mowh. betas aan 
GOUT RHEUMATISM, GLANDULAR — | {pe check, making he peri a ie gees 
| 


Hy ment and specially fitted, from 
2} to 10 guineas. 
¢/ _ CORSETS anl SUPPORT- 
ING STAYS, for Deformities, 
Curvatures, Spinal Complaints, 
and Defects of the Figure, under 
medical supervision. 
SELECTED FRENCH COR- 
SETS, from rquinea, Full de- 
scriptive Circulars an} Measure- 
ment Forms on application. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a CERTAIN REMEDY, 
For the CURE of 


MAPPIN & WEBB’S. 


FITTED TRAVELLING BAGS. 
18, POULTRY, F.C., &158, OXFORD St,,W. WM once) 


LONDON. “4 


«they 7 le ° 
i SWELLINGS. the f ce correct: they are the colour pith: BOs 


pliable ana efsy to wear: post 21. A 
And all Skin Diseases it has no equal. 3t, Lamb's Conduit Srreet. London. 


gre 


Tollenham 


Seb thulajoal rial nl 
) LAr yoest} &X Mosh Convente 
i //: FAL “Farthing Establishment 


in 


K@ aple 5 Ce 


Maple CRI 


TMesigners of Tice °S 
In, ever, 2 period. 


eencle ve Al. 


. 2. 
EXAMPLE of ond. ENGESE LONG 


A large variety on show. 
No. 3. 
MARBLE AND BRONZE CLOCK, 


Striking on mellow-toncd Gong, guaranteed move- 
5 na = 163. 


mami BLACK AND ERASS 
NCH BEDSTEAD 
. ernie woven we Mattress, 
att. Stt. Gia. t. 4ft. Gin. 
383. 42s, 405. 6d. 52s. 6d. 
No. 5 


Oo. o. 


Gift. SIDEBOARD, 
In mahogany, walnut, or oak, with ‘large bevelled 
plate giuss, fitted with drawers and celluret, with 
Eayod panels to cupboard doors. £14 15s. 


No. 6. 
ART POTTERY CORIN THIAN 
PEDESTAL, 
With Nautilus Shell. Complete, £2 7s. Ga. 


No. 7. 
DINING-ROOM CHAIR, 
With stuffed back, in walnut, ouk, or mahogany. 
£1 eg 6d. 
Very Substantially-mac “made DIN 


mahogany or walnut, = Pe eee rerew, — ~ 
ue Git, i iap, £4155." cit. by stt., 2Haps, £5 10s. 
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~ Dining Ttoom Furnilure 

Drawing room Fur mnilure f 
Bedroom “Furniture 


ae Ss 
. Cart ains 


ioc i 


Wood sn po 
8 aod “Flooring 


Sere Onental Carpels Ritu ugs 


(M PLE & CO 


DESIGNERS & MANUFACTURERS OF 


HIGH-CLASS ARTISTIC FURNITURE. 


THE LARGEST AND MOST CONVENIENT 
FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT 


IN THE WORLD. 


ACRES OF SHOW ROOMS. . 


i, 142, 143, 144, 145, 146, 147, 148, 149, 


| TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON. 
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‘No. 9. 


Very Elegant TEA SERVICE, 
With tray, compite, 155. Od. 
A very large assortment always on view to select is 
No. 10. 

PEDESTAL LIBRARY TABLE, 
In mahogany, walnut, or oak, with nine drawers, hays 

ing brass drop handles and leather lined top, 4it., 

& Guineas. 


No. 11. 
Very Comfortable CHIPPENDALE 
ELBOW C R 


Tn rich old mahogany, a aed ia {voven ee 


No. 12. 
EARLY ENGLISH HALL STAND, 


In oak or walnut, with tiled back, marble slab, brass 
hooks, and silvored rlate in back, £5 12s. 6a. 
No. 13. 
ee HAT RACK, 
oak, walnut, or mahogany, righ twelve rags hovk: 
: 4tt. 6in, ions, — » Ba. : ai 


No. 
awn # HALL BENCH, ; 
walnut me a eG oo carved panels in 
1. 
DRAWING- ROOM FURNITURE of: 
the period of Louis XV. 


Parish of St. Clement Danes, Middiesex. —NovEmucn ¢, 1392. rae 


£, 1099. 
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_. FROM THE PAINTING BY HERBERT SCHMALZ 


Te aoe 


The, Graphic ” bas, with Pen and. Its Birth seems yesterday—two decades soon are Who fain would run alone, and pants for pastures A daring Child! Let's hope this “Daily 
-. °. Pencil, it appears, oS Saas OSE, new ; ae -:. |Graphic” may, 

‘Made friends the wide world o'er now _ Twill hold its own, we trust, for many decades more! Who wishes wider fields, who longs for latest news, _Beswith its P f i i 

me nearly twenty years! _ Behold its Child—Time flies !—a sturdy infant too, For telegrams as well as instantaneous views. oe a day ‘ia _ Fedel, graphle day 


sic D AILY GRAPHIC contains Telegraphic News of Importance from all parts of the World. Signed Articles by the most eminent Men of the Day. . Illustrated Letters from many 


important Towns at Home and Abroad. The general verdict of the public being that it is the most marvellous production at the price of ONE PENNY. 


